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On River Serving Heart of Continent, Wholesome Cooperation Rules 


Trade and Navigation on the Rhine: 
Potent Factor in Europe's Progress 


Henry BASHKIN 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


+ 

= economic cooperation 
and the lowering of national barriers to 
trade have been very much to the fore in 
recent American thinking. It may be 
useful, now, to survey and appraise an 
example of such cooperation that has 
already worked successfully for many 
years. 

To many Americans the words “Rhine 
River” evoke thoughts either of pillboxes 
and tank traps or of centuries-old cas- 
tles lending their surroundings an air 
of unreality and legend. The Rhine, 
however, is much more than a line of 
demarcation or a tourist attraction. It 
is a basic economic resource, and serves 
the industry and commerce of five major 
Western European countries. 

The economic development of the 
Rhine Basin is in part due to the useful- 
ness of the local rivers as transportation 
media; the cost of moving materials 
plays a vital role in determining their 
economic utility. Modern civilization 
requires the moving of vast quantities of 
low-unit-value nonperishable goods, and 
it is from the movement of such goods 
that the Rhine and its tributaries take 
their importance. Petroleum products, 
iron ore, grain, and other raw materials 
are distributed from the ports of the 
Netherlands and Belgium to the interior 
of Germany, France, and Switzerland 
via Rhine shipping, while a good part cf 
the coal, steel, lumber, and potash pro- 
duced in France and Germany also 
moves toward the ultimate consumer via 
the Rhine and its confluent rivers and 
canals. 

In general, canals and rivers play a 
very important role in inland transpor- 
tation in Europe. The Rhine, however, 
carries more freight than any other 
European river, and has usually ac- 
counted for at least one-sixth as much 
traffic as the German railways. 
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By the end of World War II the move- 
ment of goods on the Rhine had stopped 
completely. Dozens of bridges and hun- 


TABLE 1.—F reight Traffic on the Rhine’ and 
on the German Railways,” in Selected 
Years 1913-49 


|Thousand metrie¢ tons °] 


Year Rhine Railways 
1913 54, 563 399, 000 
1925 57, 664 373, 009 
1926 69, 521 381, 868 
1927 76, 159 434, 063 
1928 71, 553 432, 300 
1929 74, 934 485, 900 
1930 30, 782 199, 500 
1931 59, 952 325, 600 
1932 18, 613 280, 400 
1933 51, 387 308, 100 
1934 62, 382 366, 000 
1935 6, 034 408, 000 
1936 70,714 452, 400 
1937 85, S21 499, 047 
1938 86, 148 n. a. 
1939-45 n. a. n.a 
1946 15, 090 n.a 
1947 n. a. nN, a. 
1948 42, 910 n.a 
Sources: 1913-37 from Annual Report, Central Rhine 
Commission, 1937 and 1946; 1948, estimated 
2 Sources: 1913, 1928-31 from Foreign Commerce 
Yearbook, 1935; 1925-27 from Report No. 7, Commis- 


sioner for the German Railways; 1932-37 from Foreign 
Commerce Yearbook, 1939. 

One metric ton=approximately 1.1 short tons 

n. a,=Not available. 


dreds of ships and port installations had 
been destroyed or badly damaged. The 
results of Allied bombardment were 
compounded by demolitions carried out 
by the Germans themselves, so that no 
sector escaped without heavy damage. 

But the restoration of inland trans- 
portation received a high priority in 
postwar Europe, and by the end of 1946 
traffic was Once more moving through 
the entire Rhine system, albeit slowly 
and carefully. Since that date the uti- 
lization of the Rhine has depended less 
upon physical factors than upon a solu- 
tion of administrative difficulties and the 
general level of Rhineland production 
and trade. 

Under the rules established by the 
Convention of Mannheim in 1868, the 
Rhine became a great international 
trade route. This regime began to col- 
lapse in 1936 under the impact of Ger- 
man nationalism and, of course, ceased 
to function altogether at the outbreak of 
the war. The future of Rhine naviga- 
tion is clouded by the many changes that 
have occurred in the European economy 
and by the still unresolved political ques- 
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On River Serving Heart of Continent, Wholesome Cooperation Rules 


Trade and Navigation on the Rhine: 
Potent Factor in Kurope’s Progress 


Henry BASHKIN 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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economic cooperation 
and the lowering of national barriers to 
trade have been very much to the fore in 
recent American thinking. It may be 
useful, now, to survey and appraise an 
example of such cooperation that has 
already worked successfully for many 
years. 

To many Americans the words “Rhine 
River” evoke thoughts either of pillboxes 
and tank traps or of centuries-old cas- 
tles lending their surroundings an air 
of unreality and legend. The Rhine, 
however, is much more than a line of 
demarcation or a tourist attraction. It 
is a basic economic resource, and serves 
the industry and commerce of five major 
Western European countries. 

The economic development of the 
Rhine Basin is in part due to the useful- 
ness of the local rivers as transportation 
media; the cost of moving materials 
plays a vital role in determining their 
economic utility. Modern civilization 
requires the moving of vast quantities of 
low-unit-value nonperishable goods, and 
it is from the movement of such goods 
that the Rhine and its tributaries take 
their importance. Petroleum products, 
iron ore, grain, and other raw materials 
are distributed from the ports of the 
Netherlands and Belgium to the interior 
of Germany, France, and Switzerland 
via Rhine shipping, while a good part cf 
the coal, steel, lumber, and potash pro- 
duced in France and Germany also 
moves toward the ultimate consumer via 
the Rhine and its confluent rivers and 
canals. 

In general, canals and rivers play a 
very important role in inland transpor- 
tation in Europe. The Rhine, however, 
Carries more freight than any other 
European river, and has usually ac- 
counted for at least one-sixth as much 
traffic as the German railways. 
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By the end of World War II the move- 
ment of goods on the Rhine had stopped 
completely. Dozens of bridges and hun- 


TABLE 1.—F'reight Traffic on the Rhine’ and 
on the German Railways? in Selected 
Years 1913-49 


[Thousand metri¢ tons *] 


Year Rhine Railways 
1913 54, 563 399, 000 
1925 57, 664 373, 00Y 
1926 69, 521 SS1, S68 
1927 76, 159 434, 063 
1928 71, 553 432, 300 
1929 74, 934 485, GOO 
1930 30, 782 199, 500 
1931 59, 952 325, 600 
1932 48, 613 280, 400 
1933 51, 387 308, LOO 
1934 62, 382 366, 000 
1935 4, 034 408, 000 
1036 70,714 452, 400 
1937 85, S21 490, 047 
1938 S6, 148 n. a. 
1W30 45 n. a. n.a 
1946) 15, O90 na 
1947 n.a n.a 
1948 412, 910 n. a 
Sources: 1913-37 from Annual Report, Central Rhine 
Commission, 1937 and 1946; 1948, estimated, 
2? Sources: 1913, 1928-31 from Foreign Commerce 
Yearbook, 1935; 1925-27 from Report No. 7, Commis- 


sioner for the German Railways; 1932-37 from Foreign 
Commerce Yearbook, 1939 

One metrie ton=approximately 1.1 short tons 

n.a Not available 


dreds of ships and port installations had 
been destroyed or badly damaged. The 
results of Allied bombardment were 
compounded by demolitions carried out 
by the Germans themselves, so that no 
sector escaped without heavy damage. 

But the restoration of inland trans- 
portation received a high priority in 
postwar Europe, and by the end of 1946 
traffic was Once more moving through 
the entire Rhine system, albeit slowly 
and carefully. Since that date the uti- 
lization of the Rhine has depended less 
upon physical factors than upon a solu- 
tion of administrative difficulties and the 
general level of Rhineland production 
and trade. 

Under the rules established by the 
Convention of Mannheim in 1868, the 
Rhine became a great international! 
trade route. This regime began to col- 
lapse in 1936 under the impact of Ger- 
man nationalism and, of course, ceased 
to function altogether at the outbreak of 
the war. The future of Rhine naviga- 
tion is clouded by the many changes that 
have occurred in the European economy 
and by the still unresolved political ques- 
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At Basel, Switzerland. 











A tow on the Rhine. 


tions. But strenuous efforts are being 
made to restore the freedom of interna- 
tional navigation that contributed so 
heavily to the economic welfare of the 
Rhine Basin in the past and can easily 
do so again. 


Rhine System’s Significance 


THE RHINE WATERWAY SYSTEM 
may be briefly described as follows: The 
Rhine River is navigable by 2,000-ton 
barges from its outlets on the North Sea 
to Basel, a distance of approximately 520 
miles; barges of over 4,000 tons can travel 
upstream as far as Cologne. The per- 
missible draft at mean low water is 1.75 
meters* from Basel to Mannheim; 2 
meters from Mannheim to Bingen; 2.5 
meters from Bingen to Bonn; and 3 
meters from Bonn to the sea. Pilots 
are generally required only during pe- 
riods of low water, except in the sections 
St. Goar-Bingen and Mannheim-Stras- 
bourg, which are marked by swift cur- 
rent and a narrow channel. 

The Rhine has the least amount of 
icing of any important German stream. 
Shipping is affected by ice on an average 
of only 17 days per year, usually between 
December 23 and February 10. Low 
water, on the other hand, is much more 
of a hindrance to navigation, and may 
prevent passage of some part of the river 
for as many as 50 days per year. In 
general, low water reduces loadings by 
an average of 10 percent of capacity for 
1 month out of the year, below Duisburg, 
and from 10 to 40 percent for 3 months 
out of the year between Duisburg and 
Basel. 

The Rhine is linked with the internal 
transportation systems of France, Ger- 


1One meter — 39.37 inches. 
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many, and Switzerland, and with Dutch, 
German, and Belgian seaports by the 
following rivers and canals: 

The Rhone-Rhine canal, which forms 
part of the link between the coal fields 
of the Saar, the iron mines of Lorraine, 
and the Rhone Valley, parallels the 
Rhine from Strasbourg to Mulhouse, 
from which point a branch canal goes 
to Basel. The Rhine between Basel and 
Strasbourg is subject to frequent periods 
of low water, and the Rhone-Rhine canal 
makes it possible to bypass this section 
of the river when necessary. A major 
disadvantage of the canal is that it can- 
not accommodate Rhine barges, which 
must load or unload to canal ships at 
Strasbourg. Nevertheless, in recent 
years the canal has carried about one- 
third of the total traffic between Basel 
and Strasbourg. 

The French have begun work on an- 
other canal to connect these two cities. 
Named the “Grand Canal d’Alsace,” it 
would provide not only a large-capac- 
ity waterway but also a considerable 
amount of electric power generated at 
eight stations along the canal. 

The Rhine-Marne canal, which ex- 
tends from the Marne at Vitry-le-Fran- 
cois to Strasbourg, is one of the most 
useful canals in France. It puts the Saar 
and Lorraine industrial districts into 
contact with Paris and northeastern 
France, on the one hand, and with the 
Rhine and Germany, on the other. 

The Neckar River joins the Rhine at 
Mannheim. It is navigable for craft up 
to 1,200 tons as far east as Heilbronn, 
although some progress has been made 
in extending the navigable channel to 
Plochingen. This is part of a project to 
construct a large-capacity waterway be- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube—a 





scheme that has been talked of ang 
worked on spasmodically for many years, 

Another large river, the Main, flows 
into the Rhine at the city of Maing 
(Mayence). The Main River is the basis 
for another scheme to connect the Rhine 
and the Danube, one that is centuries 
old. Work on this project was begun in 
the eighth century under the orders of 
Charlemagne, and it was finally com- 
pleted in 1846 by King Ludwig of Ba- 
varia. The Ludwigs canal, however, can 
accommodate barges of only 100 tons and 
is therefore of only local use. 

The present plan visualizes the con- 
struction of a waterway that will carry 
1,500-ton barges from the North Sea to 
the Black Sea through the center of 
Europe. Much of the preliminary work 
has been done, and a number of power 
stations have been erected in conjunc- 
tion with this project which, it is hoped, 
will help to pay for it. 

Work on the upper Main is now in 
progress, and the completion of the en- 
tire project is being sought by 1959. 
The lowering of the “Iron Curtain” at 
the western Hungarian border may, 
however, postpone fulfillment of this 
plan indefinitely. 

From Basel to Strasbourg the Rhine 
flows almost due north. At Strasbourg 
the river curves to the northeast, and 
flows in a gentle arc whose easternmost 
point is near Mannheim at the conflu- 
ence of the Rhine with the Neckar, from 
which point it curves northwest as far 
as Mainz. 

At Mainz the Rhine turns west to the 
town of Bingen. This is the most diffi- 
cult stretch to navigate. Its swift cur- 
rent, narrow channel, and shallowness 
require the use of a pilot at all times. 

At Bingen the Rhine makes another 
sharp turn and resumes its northwestern 
course, continuing in this direction past 
the well-known cities of Coblenz, Bonn, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, and Duisburg- 
Ruhrort. 

There is only one tributary of commer- 
cial importance between Bingen and 
Duisburg. This is the Moselle River, 
which joins the Rhine at Coblenz. Al- 
though the Moselle seems ideally placed 
to provide a short water route between 
the Ruhr, the Saar, and Lorraine, it has 
been only scantily developed. Improve- 
ment of navigation on the Moselle and 
the concurrent development of a con- 
siderable amount of power are now 
subjects of debate in both France and 
Germany. The upper Moselle has been 
used for navigation for many years, 
while some hydroelectric installations 
have already been made in the German 
sector of the river. 

Whether the Moselle will ever be 
fully developed is still uncertain, for 
there is by no means agreement that 
such development would be economically 
sound. 
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Importance of Ruhr District 


THE MOST IMPORTANT patron of 
Rhine transportation is the Ruhr dis- 
trict of Germany. Passage from the 
Rhine to the Ruhr is provided by a num- 
per of short canals, all of which are 
based on natural water courses. The 
Rhine-Herne canal, which goes from 
Ruhrort to the Dortmund-Ems canal 
and the Wesel-Datteln canal, which goes 
from Wesel to the Dortmund-Ems canal, 
traverse the Ruhr from east to west 
about 5 miles apart, while the Ruhr 
River provides a waterway from the 
Rhine to the city of Mulheim. 

The Dortmund-Ems canal extends 
north through the Ruhr from Dortmund 
to the deep-water port of Emden, a dis- 
tance of 160 miles. It cannot handle 
craft large enough to compete with the 
lower Rhine for the Ruhr-‘Benelux” 
traffic, but serves to link the Rhine with 
the German waterways based on the 
Weser, Elbe, and Oder Rivers via the 
Midland Canal. 

The Rhine continues northwestward 
below Ruhrort. It crosses the Dutch 
border at Emmerich and shortly there- 
after divides into two arms—the Waal 
and the WNieder Rhine. A_ smaller 
branch leaves the Nieder Rhine near 
Nijmegen and flows north to the Ijssel 
Sea, while the Waal and the Nieder 
Rhine (also called the Lek) flow due 
west to the sea a few miles apart. 

These three branches of the Rhine, 
together with the Maas (Meuse) River 
form the basis of the Dutch waterway 
system. In conjunction with a number 
of large canals they make possible the 
movement of large vessels between the 
ports of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the 
Ruhr, and have thus played a vital role 
in the development of the Netherlands as 
a shipping center. 

Navigation on the Nieder Rhine is 
hampered by shallowness and the num- 
ber of locks that must be traversed. 
However, a new canal is being con- 
structed to remedy this situation. This 
canal will branch off from the Merwede 
Canal at Utrecht and join the Waal at 
Tiel, thus bypassing most of the Nieder 
Rhine. When completed it will reduce 
travel time between Amsterdam and the 
German border from 40 to 20 hours. 
Completion of this canal is anticipated 
in 1952, at a total cost of $33,000,000 for 
the new sections. 

There is at present no direct connec- 
tion between the Belgian waterways and 
the Rhine, and Belgian Rhine traffic 
takes place via either the Dutch water- 
ways or the North Sea. Nevertheless, 
the Belgian port of Antwerp is one of 
the largest handlers of Rhine traffic. 
The construction of a canal from Liege, 
the present terminus of the Albert Canal, 
to Dusseldorf has been projected, and 
Belgian interests especially are hopeful 
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The Rhine waterways. 


that this canal will one day be brought 
into being. 


Character of Ships in 
Rhine Trade 


THE GREAT MAJORITY of ships built 
for the Rhine trade are between 800 and 


1,500 tons burden, while relatively few 
are built smaller than 500 or larger than 
2,000 tons. (The largest ship in the 
Rhine trade is the Dutch Grotius, a ves- 
sel of 4,300 tons.) One of the most 
popular types of towed barges, the so- 
called Rhine-Herne barge, has a capac- 
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ity of 1,350 tons. These barges can 
navigate the full length of the Rhine, 
Main, and Neckar Rivers, and the Rhine- 
Herne Canal. Although they are pri- 
marily coal carriers, they are also well 
suited for carrying ores, grain, crushed 
stone, and other common types of cargo. 

Their dimensions are: Length, 80 me- 
ters; breadth, 9.5 meters; draft loaded, 
2.5 meters; and draft empty, 0.5 meters. 
In contrast to this, a common type of 
all-purpose barge on inland waterways 
in the United States has a capacity of 
815 tons; length of 53.3 meters; breadth, 
7.9 meters; and draft loaded of 2.3 
meters. The proportion of special-pur- 
pose, large-size barges in use on Amer- 
ican rivers is much higher than on the 
Rhine, however; and there is also a 
great difference in the composition of 
tows. An average convoy on the Rhine 
will have a load of from 6,000 to 7,000 
tons below Duisburg; 5,000 tons between 
Duisburg and Mannheim; 2,000 tons be- 
tween Mannheim and Strasbourg; and 
only 1,200 to 1,500 tons between Stras- 
bourg and Basel. The convoy might 
thus consist of from 1 to 5 barges. 

In contrast to this, it is not unusual 
to have a convoy of from 6 to 18 barges 
on American rivers, while on the Missis- 
sippi there are giant tows such as 1 tug 
pushing 35 assorted barges with 15,000 
tons of cargo, or 1 tug pushing a fleet of 
15 specially designed tankers carrying 
23,000 tons of oil. 

Lest this seem to reduce the signifi- 
cance of Rhine shipping, it may be well 
to mention that even one bargeload of 
1,200 tons is the equivalent of a train 
of 40 railway freight cars. 

At times of low water, when the Rhine 
barges cannot carry their full capacity, 
numerous canal barges enter into the 
Rhine trade. These barges are designed 
primarily for use on the French and Bel- 
gian waterways and do not exceed 350 
tons in capacity, the average being 200 





Tug wharves on the Rhine, at Strasbourg, France. 
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to 250 tons. Barges of this size are also 
employed on the Strasbourg-Basel sec- 
tion of the Rhone-Rhine canal. 

The development of the Diesel motor 


share of Rhine traffic has grown is illys- 
trated by the figures for traffic at Base] 
Switzerland, shown in tables 2 and 3. 


caused a vast increase in the proportion Table 2.—Arrivals at the Port of Basel, 
of self-propelled to towed barges—a 1937, 1939, and 1948 

movement that was significantly speeded — 
by the spate of new construction after Class 1937 | 1939 | 1948 


World War II. Self-propelled barges 


‘ : 7 Towed barges 1, 747 1, 068 061 

can give faster and more reliable service Motor barges 1,754} 1,670 | 3 163 
. ©: S s 36 > 29 @ an 

than can towed barges, and thus in part anal shi 1,360 | 2,373 | 3,739 
reduce the competitive advantage of the 4 ? = 

Sovrces: Consular reports from Basel, Feb, 16, 1938. 


railways. The rapidity with which their Aug. 5, 1940, and Mar. 4, 1949. 


TABLE 3.—Cargo Shipped to Basel via the Rhine, 1935, 1938, and 1948 


1935 1938 1048 


Class 


Metric tons Percent Metric tons Percent Metric tons Percent 
Towed barges 602, 546 80. 7 99, 404 62.1 094, OSS 38.7 
Motor barges 143, 616 19.3 610, 849 37.9 1, O98, 699 61.3 
Total 746, 162 100.0 1. 610. 3438 100.0 1, 792. 784 100.0 


SovrceE: Rheinschiffartsamt (Rhine Shipping Office), Basel. 


The rather shallow water of the Rhine 
and the fact that the stretches of lowest 
water also have the swiftest current have 
called for the exercise of considerable 
ingenuity in tug design. One result of power. On the middle and upper Rhine, 
the necessity for keeping draft to the however, units of 1,200 to 2,000 horse- 
minimum was the widespread use of power are common, while a four-pro- 
paddle-wheel drives. During the past peller, 4,000-horsepower tug was put in 
few years, however, the paddle-wheel service at Basel in April 1949. 


steamer has been largely superseded by 
multiple-propeller, Diesel-motored craft. 

The power rating of Rhine tugs on the 
lower Rhine is only 400 to 500 horse- 


TABLE 4 Rhine Fleet by Country of Registry, 19389, 1946, and 1948 
Ia l wu J [U4 1, 1048 
Country 
Number | na Numt nna N t lonnage 
Netherlands 7,180 | 3,752,118 2,600 1,800,000 1, 502 2, 852, 000 
Germany s. 461 2, 199, 382 SAT 1853 OS 1, 545, 08 
Belgium 1, 530 St4, 679 24 03, 57 4 S10, 738 
France 101 364, 674 116 106, 432 417 110, 790 
Switzerland 172 125, 182 134 8, THY 2 175, 000 
Total 12, 744 7, 306, O35 4, 41 48, 124 S.074 792, 526 
It should be noted that the above table gives country of regi Irv. wt el \ ! rship. 
The flag of the vessel determines, as a rule, the country that earn 
? British-U. 8S. Zones onl 


Source: Transport and Communications Review, April-June 1949 


Flags Flown by Rhine Shipping 


BEFORE THE WAR the greatest ton- 
nage of Rhine shipping flew the Dutch 
flag, with Germany taking second place 
and Belgium third. This ranking is still 
unchanged, despite wartime losses and 
the transfer of some shipping from 
Germany to the other countries as repa- 
rations. The German fleet, however, is 
now less modern than the fleets of the 
other countries, which have been 
strengthened by the addition of many 
new vessels. 

The altered pattern of traffic brought 
about by the war has caused a change in 
the distribution of traffic by country. 
This is particularly true of the Dutch 
and Belgian fleets. Before the war prac- 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 





by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya 
and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tangan- 
yika, Thailand, Jordan, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and the United 
States include reerports; those for Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Palestine, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Leb- 
anon and Turkey, domestic merchandise only. 


RADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITEI 


Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 
WORLD 17 
148 
c 
Decem Janu Febru 
ty i ivy 
EXE 
416.4 237.0 205.0 
2.8 2 2.3 
6.0 3.6 $3.2 
ut 5.2 1.0) 14 
1.1 2 
2.9 2.5 3.4 
s 13.4 8 
co 1.1 7 ‘ 
1.4 O68 10.0 
1,316.6 1,108.7 1,043.2 
South Americ 
Argentir 
Bolivia 
Brazil wt 73. € 71 
British Gu i 
Chile 4 2.0 25.2 16.9 
Colombia 33.1 24.7 23.0 
Ecuador 
French Guia 
Paraguay 
Peru * 14.9 10.4 * 12.1 
Surinan 
Urugua 22 97.7 13.3 
Venezuela 87.3 78. 5 69.9 
Europe 
Austria 25. 2 22.3 23. 4 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 14.4 140.0 153.5 
Bulgaria 
Cypru 
Czechoslovakia |" 95, 2 10.7 61.0 
Denmark 53.6 5 0.1 
Finland 410.0 23. 1 27.2 
France 109.9 912.3 244.6 
Germany (B i 77.¢ 70.8 78.8 
Crreece 10.6 i 8 0 
Hungary 0.5 91.5 
Iceland 11 38 6 
Ireland %).9 15.6 17.4 
Italy 124.6 94.7 91.7 
Malta 
Netherland 101.0 119.8 92.4 
Norway’ 38. 1 33.3 34.9 
Portugal 20.0 7.5 10.4 
Spain 38.7 33.9 10.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1949 
March) April May June July August Sep- 
™ — ¢ tember 
216.8 237.8 272.9 255. 1 241.3 251.7 228. 4 
4.5 2.6 $5 Fe 
60.4 10.4 44.7 14 4.4 65.3 
12.1 10.3 i) 7.9 5.3 5 2.7 
56 1.0 
4.0 2.6 2.7 2 2.9 2.0 1.9 
9.3 3.8 47.1 41.3 31.4 30.3 38.5 
Ee S 9 8 
10.3 1.4 2 1.4 
176.7 |1, 164.5 1,089.2 (1, 103.9 897.4 SSO. 7 904.6 
71 63.7 78.4 82.7 95.2 109. 7 
36.2 97.3 20.8 10.3 20.7 16.5 o3..9 
5.9 22.9 Ss 29.1 29.3 28. 2 30.6 
11.3 10 13.9 10.7 12.4 16.1 15. 1 
11 13.0 12 14.0 19.8 23.6 
74.3 76.6 83. 5 417.8 
28.7 25. 8 29. 1 28.9 25. 6 22. 1 225.4 
172.9 159. 2 163.7 167.4 161.1 138.0 | * 142.0 
71.2 Ho.9 70.9 78.6 62.9 1.6 62.9 
57.6 51.7 63.3 60,3 19.3 63. 2 63.8 
2.7 20.7 30.2 34.5 37.9 34.4 46.5 
237.3 258. 0 242.4 235. 1 223. 5 210.1 215.7 
S69 82. 1 94.2 84.8 90.0 SS. 2 93. 1 
16.8 14.6 11 . 2 2.1 3.7 5.6 
9 1.1 2 2.2 2.2 3.5 
mM) 18.3 19.7 19.6 18.4 18.5 p> ey 
101.1 r 86.9 rO4.8 93.9 | ° 108.0 rg0.9 81.3 
106. 6 06.5 102.9 117.6 107.1 111.6 120. 0 
44.5 42.0 733.4 r 33.0 r 30.2 726.3 r 30.6 
12.0 13.6 13.8 12.3 13.9 15.5 12.8 
36.5 37 37.2 27.3 21.5 24.6 28. 6 


S 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
United States represent general imports; 
those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 


Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 


Norway, Palestine, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, imports 
for consumption. 

All data, monthly and annual, are pre- 
liminary and subject to revision. 








‘ATES DOLLARS) 
Annual = January-June 
ee) | Seas 1947 1948 + 1948 + 1949 7 
ber ember 
4.2 
244.6 2, 774.9 3, 075.4 1, 400.1 1, 424.6 
25.3 31.8 18.9 19.2 
746 709.9 397.5 280.9 
3.6 2 83.2 82.3 50). 2 48.0 
30.1 
42.0 50. 2 31.0 30.4 
§31.5 530.9 18.1 17.7 
617.5 619.5 
41.0 45.9 
34.6 
43.3 443.1 478.1 261.1 240.7 
769.4 777.8 15.0 
21.0 26.7 15.0 
8.3 10.4 4.9 1.8 
40.1 45.6 35. 3 41.9 
48.5 835.5 | 15,340.3 | 12,650.5 6, 551. 2 6, 681.2 
1, 639. 4 1, 639. 0 938.8 
81.4 
1, 145.8 1, 173.8 526.9 411.2 
28.9 
280. 0 329.9 153.1 175.6 
254.4 291.6 3 130.3 3149.4 
45.9 1014.6 
a 
21.3 28.2 
154.3 162.4 75.4 69.0 
13.1 14.6 
162. 5 179.0 103.4 91.8 
734. 1 1, 137.1 518.7 430.6 
25. 3 12 84,2 198. 4 12 80.5 2 158.4 
116.7 113.0 1, 405. 7 1, 688. 9 816.7 956. 7 
86. 1 
20.7 
69.3 68.2 572. 1 753. 0 344.6 101.3 
50.9 182. 6 569. 0 270. 2 335. 5 
35. 2 35.4 334. 6 418.1 164.3 173. 5 
200. 1 03. 1 ih. 767.4 , 052. 6 969.0 1, 429.7 
16 80.9 592.0 225. 7 497.6 
56.8 90.0 54.9 58. 6 
88. 1 163. 4 67.0 
3.4 3.5 44.7 60.8 30.6 23.3 
15.1 159. 2 191.6 81.9 111.1 
76, 2 * 666.4 1, 067.6 441.8 r 563. 1 
4.1 
99. 2 TOO.8 1, 006.5 444.0 635.8 
22.9 365. 0 415.0 204. 5 r 223. 1 
13.8 173.1 172. 7 81.0 69.6 
306. 5 355. 3 176.0 212.0 








WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 








1948 1949 Annual # January-June 
Country l ; . a (i ; ni 
Yecem-| Janu- ‘ebru- Sep- *to- ov- 
I ogg an F _— March} April | May | June | July | August Po — Besa " 1947 1948 1 1948 + 1949 » 
EXPortTs ¢—Continued 
Europe—Continued 
Sweden 116.5 92.8 71:3 80.3 85.3 100. 7 102.9 91.9 91.8 110.7 66.6 804. 2 1, 106.0 491.4 Ras 
Switzerland 87.1 58.8 62.7 67.8 63. 2 62.9 67.2 67.8 60. 2 74.0 67.3 72.9 763. 3 802. 3 372.0 a3 1 
Turkey* 28.5 20.9 14.5 27.3 20. 7 21.6 13.7 10.8 11.5 13. 2 23. 3 196. 7 72.6 382. 5 
United Kingdom 613.1 662.2 | 584.7) 668.4 | 576.1 632.8 | 594.5 | 588.2] 569.6! 586.6 451.7 4165.7 4,828.2 | 6,640.9 3, 123.0 : =e 
Asia: yp se 3, 718.7 
Burma 10. 4 12.6 20. 2 19.1 13.5 14.2 9.1 124.4 171.8 110.6 rRRG 
Ceylon 2 26.3 27.0 23.7 22.2 18.2 De) r 28. ] 28.3 29, 2 22.7 19.5 268. 3 305. 1 150.4 . 5. 6 
China 17 2! 11.9 30. 5 170. 4 99.7 148. 1 
French Indochina 11.8 10.6 9.4 . 5 8.3 7.5 7.5 6.6 5.0 66. 6 93, 2 ay 0 48.7 
Hong Kong 22 46.5 43.3 34.1 44.6 28.9 55.2 41.3 19. ] 19, 2 56. 6 36.0 306. 5 398. 7 175.8 ws 
India 23 106. 2 105.9 108. 0 97.1 104. 1 90.8 89.3 293.8 105.0 104. 7 75.0 4 1,231.6 (41, 275.6 650. 1 3508 5 
Pakistan 25 321.6 |* 327.6 |° 345.2 24.7 30. 6 28.8 17.9 2.3 15.3 i5.7 2146.6 | 27 278.2 171.0 | » 1174.9 
Indonesia *5 2° 33.7 40.7 39. 4 39. 2 46.6 37.4 419.3 35.8 53.7 47.4 20.9 129.8 395. 2 162. 5 ORD ; 
Iran 79 7 7) | . 252.7 
Iraq 32_ 7.9 2.3 -% 2.1 2.0 1.8 2.8 59. 5 33.4 14.0 313.1 
Japan 46.8 37.1 37.0 45.8 44.8 57.1 56.7 17.0 40.9 410.8 173. 6 258.3 77.4 O78 5 
orea 1.0 8 5 1.9 2.5 6 6 8 1.1 1.6 8.0 18.8 se 
Malaya 28* 55.0 71.9 73. 3 61.0 58.8 54.9 51.7 9. 0 65.3 60.3 is. ] 608, 8 810.6 379.0 371 “4 
Israel 6.1 6.1 8.2 4.3 3.1 1.0 9 1.0 1.3 117.7 OR’ 8 
Philippines, Republic of 2? 26.0 20. 3 21.5 25. 1 21.8 22.6 25. 1 32. 1 18.6 17.7 265. 5 319.2 174 136 4 
Syria-Lebanon * 37.9 = 
Thailand (Siam)* 18.1 22. 1 30.4 26.7 24.3 22.7 24.4 97.5 203. 5 162.6 150.7 
Jordan ‘ “ 3.5 610.1 pes 
Oceania: 
Australia !? * 167.9 | 128.7 | 173.1 | 156.3 | 124.1] 182.7] 141.6] 120.1] 114.6] 117.0 144.9 71, 305.7 [37 1, 759. ( 793. 7 906.5 
Fiji 1.4 at) 33 s 2) 3 Aw 3 115 : g 9 
Frenchi Oceania 8.7 90 3 | , 
New Caledonia , g 6.4 
New Zealand % 34.6 77.3 41.2 62.5 55.1 81.9 417.1 51S | 295.1 
Africa: 
Algeria * 297.2 
Angilo-Egyptian Sudan % *3.4 4.0 1.8 14.5 18. 2 11.7 20.4 .§ 11.1 5. 2 63.4 100. 2 17.0 70.6 
Angola 6.1 27 l 0.4 13.9 22.8 
Belgian Congo ‘ 3 28.5 318 5 24.8 23.3 17.3 22.7 18.6 N48 237.4 OR 8 
Egypt * 67.1 43.8 44.6 67.8 47.0 os. 4 412.3 71.3 OW. 4 206, 1 
French Morocco * 153.7 
French West Africa* 107.1 
Gambia_- 7 a 
Gold Coast 3* 15.8 20.7 3.3 R37 12%). ¢ 70.6 
Kenya and Uganda @ 11.4 a 107.5 138. ( 73. 1 
Liberia __. é 13.4 16.1 
Mauritius 3 x0) 43.7 
Mozambique 5.8 5.0 +0 1.1 10 3.7 7 } 17 26.5 
Nigeria 13.4 27.8 23.5 19.5 14 R24 
Northern Rhodesia 9.5 9.1 10.0 11.7 10.2 16.9 13.0 10.9 <a 10.0 P85. 6 114.8 AT. 70.9 
Nyasaland *# 9 2.1 1.2 1.4 1.1 7 2.0 2.3 2] 24 Is 8.7 8.6 
Sierra Leone : 1.0 :. 1.5 1] 69 
Southern Rhodesia * 7.8 6.4 7.2 8.2 6.4 12.2 15.7 16.9 15.9 ’ 117.¢ 0.0 6.1 
Tanganyika : 1.8 
Tunisia * : 52. 1 
Union of South Africa # 60.7 51.9 52.5 47.1 3H. 8 7.9 47.1 43.7 40.8 410) 545. 2 24 73.4 
Zanzibar 1.0 8 y 7 t Ss 7 5.9 Rf 7 4.4 
IMPORTS 5 
North America: 
Bermuda 24, 2 28. 7 
Canada ! 230.8 222. 7 204. 9 234.8 241.5 249. 2 249.3 229. 7 211.0 220. 5 212. 0 2, 561.1 2, 623. 8 1, 2 ‘ 1, 402.3 
Costa Rica 3.3 1s. 1 42 18.7 
Cuba? 40.3 45.8 44.1 46. 2 36.9 33. 0 6. 5 1.9 32. 6 19.9 2 276.0 242.6 
Dominican Republic 35.8 2.8 33.0 34.5 3.1 3. 0 2.7 2.2 2.2 2.8 2.2 5.0 53.4 65.3 32.2 19.1 
Guadeloupe _ __ 23 
Guatemala 4 ; : 36.9 5.2 35.6 48 57.3 68.4 4 35.9 
Haiti 2.3 3.1 2.9 3.8 2.4 2 3.0 2.8 1.9 2.2 5 27.2 32. 2 16. ¢ 17.5 
Honduras 2 6 29. 4 5. 6 
Jamaica _- 76.3 79 
Martinique_- 30, 8 
Mexico 4 44.9 44.7 39.8 45.7 45.6 45.7 35.9 33. 1 32, 2 29. 2 83.3 HiH5. 4 528.7 273. 0 * 257 
Newfoundland 4 B ; 774.0 7104.5 
Nicaragua 21.1 24.1 11.0 
Panama, Republic of 4.6 5.8 4.9 5.1 5.4 5.1 5.5 75.6 64.5 14 1.8 
E] Salvador § 2.8 3.1 3.7 4.0 3.1 3. 7 6.9 41.5 0. 2 
United States 719.8 90. 2 568. 5 632. 4 A34. 4 540. 1 526.8 $56.1 490. 6 530. 6 55S. 6 592.7 5, 755. 7 7, 124.3 3, 520. 0 92.3 
South America: 
Argentina. . 1. 307.7 1, 517.0 71M. 8 
Bolivia__- ’ ia 59. 6 29. 8 
Brazil 2 ‘ 105. 2 110.4 82.7 102. 1 84.5 87.4 r 89.2 90. 5 78.8 1,216.9 1, 120.6 644.0 5. 6 
British Guiana ; ‘4 
Chile : 21.8 21.5 22.2 28.0 24.2 23. ¢ 23.8 26.4 24. 24.3 270.0 "9, 2 124.9 143. 2 
Colombia 2... 323.0 31.4 227.9 Oe | 19.6 29.0 1.6 3.6 17.6 318.5 364.0 35.0 S1 167.2 
Ecuador_._. 14.8 19. § 
French Guiana 1.6 
Paraguay_- . 22.0 24.3 
Peru 4 19.8} .11.5] ©12.1 14.7 14.7 12.3 14.0 16.8 20.9 14.9 168.0 167.7 87. 8 79.3 
Surinam 16.5 19.3 
Uruguay ? : 16.1 14.9 12.1 14.4 12.6 17.1 16.0 14.6 16.8 12.8 215.1 2000. 4 87 87.1 
Venezuela. _- : 60.1 63.4 | 356.8 | 267.1 62.5 65. 0 62.4 | 355.7 851.7 552, 1 r 685.4 333.4 77.1 
Europe: ; | 
Austria 32.8 26.9 | 29.4 4 3.9 1.1 9. 2 3 33.7 40.9 # 52. 5 119.1 1" 348.9 114.0 199. 8 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 178.2 150.1 148.4 | 162.2 152.8 156.5 152.7 143.4 146.7 | * 146.2 131.9 141.3 1,951.4 1,994.6 1, 007.0 922.7 
Bulgaria | 75.2 
Cyprus : 4.7 
Czechoslovakia '** 69.5 51.7 58.7 64.3 73.9 70.5 86. 6 71.7 9. J 59. 7 6.7 57.8 572.7 754 432.1 405.7 
Denmark* 69.2 67.8 71.3 | 785.6 68.7 82.9 73.8 63. 2 71.5 59.0 47.8 643. 2 712.4 12 450. 1 
Finland 61.4 30.4) 31.1 35. 6 34.1 39.4 34.0 6.1 30.0 39.8 32.0 20.4 146.9 491.6 22). ¢ 204. 5 
France 283.4 276.9 | 3 289.5 318.7 208. 9 262. 4 248. 2 241.3 274.1 230.9 43.0 2,910.5 s, 272.4 79 1, 709.8 1, 723.7 
Germany (Bizonal ..--|" 191.0 104.9 5 151.1 148.1 208. 7 196. 6 161.2 | 210.0 150 100. 1,314.2 493.8 064.9 
Greece sae $6. 2 21.6 4 r 23.4 25.5 40.8 $4.4 6.8 4.9 24.9 274.6 iH 4 232. 2 178. 0 
Hungary_-__-__- 15.7 14.7 122.9 167. ( 85.0 e 
Iceland __._- aa 9.4 3.5 5.1 4.2 3. 9 5.5 9.5 1.9 4.4 4.8 - Be 3.2 79.9 70. 2 52. 1 31.7 
Ireland !7________ i P 42.2 41.2 36.8 49.2 44.4 45.3 40). 6 41.9 6.7 43.5 03 529.3 50.9 124 257.5 
Italy 116.8 | 113.3 | 125.2 |* 158.5 |¢144.6 | 157.2 |* 138.2 /°151.2| 123.4 | 107.3 94.1 1,428.7 | 1,498.9 783.3 837. 1 
Malta : a8 
Netherlands 19 161.3 175.1 151.3 | 179.3 165. 2 161.0 166.6 154.6 147.1 153.9 114.3 1, (02.9 1, 854. 2 S87. 8 QOS. 4 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES 





(IN MILLIONS 


OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


























1948 1949 Annual # January-June 
Country ; . ay E gi amen cae | a a, tae a] pe eri 
yecem-, Janu- | Febru- , Sep- | “to- lov- } 
I ae — E pony March | April May June July | August mE — — 1947 1948 » 1948 » 1949 » 
Imports ®*—Continued | | | | | 
| | | 
Europe Continued | } | } 
Norway 81.2 752.6 © 57.9 | * 59.0 r 54.6 | ° 62.5 © 57.6 | ©° 55.3 °50.5 | £ 40.7 | 767.9 | 746.1 r 344.1 
Portugal 63.0 18.7 39.0 40.7 | 39.7 } 35.4 | 32.6 27.1 | r19.1 | °18.1 | 380.3 | 416. 1 206. 0 
Spain 38.0 37.2 47.2| 40.8| 40.7] 37.4] 46.4 42.1 | 35.8 | 396.8 | 472.2 249.7 
Sweden 98.0} 105.2 93.7 | 104.8) 90.2] 100.0} 92.8] 89.0 101.3 68.9 | 1,437.1 | 1,374.0 586. 7 
Switzerland 98, 2 84.9 75.7 | 85.1 | 71.6 | 71.0 | 70.9 65.0 68.1 68.6 | 74.5 125.9 |} 1,167.8 459. 1 
Turkey* 30.3 23.6 19.9 21.7 | 23.0 20.3 26.8 | 23.4 28.1 | 244.5 | 274.9 135. 2 
United Kingdom " 720.0 754.5 652.7 765.3 | 755.8 | 785.2 812.9 | 751.3 | 729.7 557.1 | 562.9 7, 232.0 |} 8,380.5 4, 526.3 
sia: | 
. Burma ™ 9.6 9.9 7.2 4.7 | 5.7 | 9.0 | 10.4 | | : | | | 2.3 173.3 r 46.8 
Ceylon ? 26. 2 21.0 26.8} 38.3] 29.6 26.0 28. 9 24. 4 | 20.1 12.0 9.9 156.9 170.6 
China ? 16.9 “ | = .9 138. 7 . 
French Indochina 25. 6 15.1 17.6 | 22.0 21.0 97.5| 26.0| 27.8] 57.5 74.3 129. 2 
Hong Kong ” 4 65.0 410.1 40.7 7 40.4 80. 2 52.4 48.2 | 67.3 | 48.5 | 3.3 247.1 309. 7 
India ? 138.8 | 7 165.6 | 57.2 | 166, 2 |} 156.0 193. 4 Is 182.8 | 3171.7 3116.4 | 3121.6 | 2. 7 3670.4 | *31,021.2 
Pakistan ° $31.7 | 7341.2 | 7336.1 | 341.7 | 338.7 | 341.7] 332.0] 335.9 | 334.7 | 5.9 T13 r 231.4 
Indonesia 2 65.6 | 21.3] 44.8] 40.2] 683.4] 40.3 | 45.4] 53.8 | 50.9| 27.9 iF 198.5 245.3 
Iran. | | 5.9 eH : 
Iraq $15.8 | 316.1 $9.0 | 313.7] 310.5 17.9 | 310.6 9.4 392.5 377.9 
Japan 55.9 74.0 65.2] 88.1] 75.8 96.4 | 103.6 73.3 66.2 | 6 348. 5 503. 2 
Korea 7.1 14.3| 15.6| 18.6] 14.9 9.1 6.7 Car Isat “4 ae 79.6 
Malaya ** * 62.4 | 60.7 64.5 83.7 | 76.7 78 76.0 | 69.3 | 66.6 | 51.0 } 9.6 425.5 440. 4 
Israel 20.6 16.6 18.6 | 27.1 | 91 33.5 33.1] 29. 31.9] 29.6] | 3. 6 150. 4 
Philippines, Republic of 2 41.1 19.6 52.7 69.1 41.9 45.7 3.3 34.9 36.8 27.1 | 3 8. 2 303. 0 302. 3 
Syria-Lebanon | | | ‘ 
Thailand (Siam 19.9 18.7 14.1 20. 5 20.8 23.3 21.8 | 9 74.1 119.2 
Jordan 7 -_ - 
Oceania | 
Australia '7* 102.8 101.0 121.9 121.0 106. 7 124.3 117.7 113.1 119. 2 132.0 | "i 584.8 692. 6 
Fiji ™ 1.9 1.9 2.9 2.2 12.8 | 18. 6 ' “21.6 11.2 12.8 
French Oceania 7.4 | 8.3 4.2 
New Caledonia | 10.9 11.2 
New Zealand * 38.5 25.0 39. 1 39. 0 414.9 | 449.3 229.3 
Africa: 
Algeria® 381. 2 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 14.1 7.6 7.8 9.3 a7 7.1 By §.7 8.1 8.7 36.5 67.0 391.8 40. 6 3 49.1 
Angola 8 3.6 3.3 38.7 | 48.9 22.8 | 
Belgian Congo 19.3 17.9 18.6 19.8 19.0 ). 1 20.9 19. 6 : 147. 2 190. 7 84. 2 | 
Egypt ™ 75.0 67.4 58. 1 68.4 66. 2 58. 3 56.7 429.4 | 714.5 319.6 | 375.1 
French Morocco* = 279.8 | | 
French West Africa* 170. 4 | 
Gambia 6.7 7.2 | 
Gold Coast 14.3 12.7 13.5 84.8 117.4 65.4 | 
Kenya and Uganda ¢ 25.1 126.7 182.8 86.9 | ; 
Liberia 8.8 | 8.8 | 
Mauritius ** 34.4 41.2 | 
Mozambique 14 7.3 9.7 5.6 5 35.8 1.0 75.6 35.7 | 38. 4 
Nigeria 13.4 14.9 18.3 20.3 .9 84.7 
Northern Rhodesia 6.3 5. 1 7.0 6.2 6.5 6.9 7.6 6.6 7.4 7.8 0 65, 4 28.9 39.4 
Nyasaland 1.7 2.0 14 1.5 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.9 3 19.3 10.3 | 11.2 
Sierra Leon 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.8 5 9.8 | 
Southern Rhodesia 15.8 13. 5 17.1 17.6 15.5 18.5 18.0 16.8 19.0 0 171. 7 83.5 100. 0 
Tanganvika 9 
runisia* ; } 
Union of South Africa 125. 6 127 106. 4 109. 5 110.4 106.3 140.3 141.3 97.1 a 1 1. 300. 1 653. 2 | 700. 1 
Zanzibar 7 1.1 7 1.3 8 7 8 1 10.9 5.7 | 5.3 
1 Excluding gold § Including bullion; excluding specie. 
? Excluding monetary gold and silver * Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and 


§ Monthly ‘Bull tin of Statistics, United Nation 

‘Including monetary gold and silver 

5 Fiscal year ended September 30 of vear stated 
led June 30 of year 


January 1950, 


6 Fiscal year en tated 
* Fiscal year ended March 31 of vear stated Beginning April 1, 1949, included with 
Canada 
§ Including gold, silver, and specie 
‘Including civilian supplies 
Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only 


Commercial trade only 

? Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 

8 October figures include al! exports 

4 Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments 

1§ Based on official German foreign-trade statistics, 

* October figures are for the Federal Republic of Germany. 

'’ Excluding bullion and specie, 

8 Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and cor- 
rected by the Central Institute of Statistics onthe basis of available records from other 
Government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free cift packages. internal sale of previously 
imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other unrecorded 
movements are exclu 

' Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post 

Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores 

! Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value ¢ 
dollar, conversions to the 
business was transacted 

2 Excluding gold and silver. 

3 Excluding bullion and specie 

4 Fiscal year ended March 
P akis tan 

* Sea-borne trade only; including silver trade on Government account 
April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included 

2S Figures are for August 15, 1947, through March 31, 

’ Fiscal year ended March 31 of year following, 

§ Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post 

29 Refers only to Federal territory. 

*® Trade year beginning March 21 of preceding year, 

Excluding exports by Anglo-Irani in Oil Co,, Ltd., amounting to $249,600,000 in 1947. 
and $309,909,000 in 1948 and by the Société M: shie Iran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 and 
‘I, 300,000 in 1948 

? Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum 

38 Statistics relate to Mandated Area of Palestine. 

4 Tnecluding bullion and vee 

% Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

* Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionaires valued at $2,300,000 
in 1947 and $1,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 


Fiscal years ended June 30, 1948, and 1949, respectively 


f the Chinese National 
United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which 


including Government stores. 
1 of the year following. Beginning August 1917, excluding 
Beginning 


1948; previously included with India. 


. 1950 


S70668——hH0 92 


February 6 





stores exported by the British and Egyptian Armed Forces; including gold mined in 
the Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are 
included 

40 Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 

‘! Approximate; January 1948 figure estimated. 

#2 Including Government exports, bullion, and specie. 

3 Including specie. 

44 Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

4) Excluding gold bullion, currency, and stamps. 

‘6 October figures include all imports. 

‘7 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries. 

‘* Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie. 

49 During the period of transition between the old and new exchange rates, the margin 
of error in the dollar conve:sion may be unusually high. 

Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
ind property of the military government unless cleared through German customs offices. 
Import values represent amount paid by the German importers converted to dollars 
through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other commodities. 

2 October figures are for the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA and ECA. 

4 Including Government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947. 

55 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of allied prop- 
erty at Holtiandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

56 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 1947 and $36,400,000 
in 1948. 

57 For 1947 and 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum prod- 
ucts) procured with U. S. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of 
surplus stocks transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949, includes all petroleum 
products. 

58 Figures are for July-December 1948, 

89 Excluding specie and currency notes; ere by concessionaires valued at $13,300, 
000 in 1947 and $8,800,000 in 1948 are excluded 

Excludin ¢ military equipment and stores of British and E gyptian Armed Forces, im- 
ports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I. and specie. 

6! Including Government imports, bullion, and specie. 

62 Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports, 

* Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, 

Generally f. 0. b. Exceptions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s. ;and Mauritius c. i. f. 

> Generally c. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Teuniale an > Reouhiie. Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 

» Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

= Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 
aid and relief shipments are included as 
well as commercial exports. Values are 
f.a.s., port of export. Distribution by areas 














and countries is generally according to coun- 
try of ultimate destination; classification is 
by country of consignment if destination 
is not known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 





transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. General im. 
ports represent merchandise entered im- 
mediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels plus commodities 
entered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arriya) 
into merchandising or consumption chan. 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. Imported 
goods are credited to the country in which 
the products were mined, grown, or manu- 
factured 








1949 1948 1949 1036-38 Januar y-Nove mber 
Item 
Novem- | Novem- | Decem- | january May Jun July august | “@PLEM | Oetoher | month) iggy 1949 
ber ber ber ber iverage ‘ 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol 835, 510 823,033 1,316,552 1, 103.665 1,089, 216 1, 103, 942 897, 354 SSO, 602 904, 563 S48, 534 2.719.321 I11 28 11, 047, 842 
Exports, United States merchandise 
thous. of dol 816,104 1,304,166 1,091,537 1,079,320 1,093, 416 8X7, 513 873, 153 805, 392 842,055 2,681, 272 111,225,477 10, 941, 804 
General imports do 554, 277 719, 826 590, 188 540. O77 526, 806 156, OS3 100, 560 530, 559 558, 592 2, 281, 488 16,404,514 6, 020, 854 
Imports for consumption _. do 561, 413 704, 140 578, 920 533, 052 530, 346 158, 614 512, 744 529, 312 561,478 2, 256, 056 16, 387,916 6, 003, 240 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 340 335 535 145 143 ett) 4 SS S67 4 1) 119 408 
Unit value do 178 196 196 Q7 [RS IST 183 183 1X2 TK 100) ny? 186, 
Quantity do 19) 171 274 228 25 39 1W9 106) 201 144 1) Ons 219 
Imports for consumption 
‘alue do 288 274 43 282 2H) 259 224 250) 25s 274 1) 283 oi) 
Unit value do 216 238 237 237 224 222 >) 218 Da] 219 1M) 9 oF 
Quantity do 134 115 145 119 116 116 102 115 117 125 1M) A) 118 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 149, 686 175, 410 165, 451 148, 961 185, 624 151, 605 170, 72t 152, 77 146, S00 42 s 4 1,814,752 
Southern North America do 128, 434 99, 495 155, 831 124, 683 104, 906 SY, SO 106, 371 104, 72 104, 656 247, 698 |1, 204, 261 1, 220, 419 
South America_- do 96, 630 95, 604 205, 819 174, 745 132, 511 128, 012 112, 867 126, WOS 97, 520 25 51 1, 704, 597 1, 447, 187 
Europe do 277, 746 272, 211 437,815 375, 213 42, WO5 278, HO) 280, 370 285, SO) 284,313 1,1 21 830, 744 783, 310 
Asia do 138, SOO 120), 922 251, 621 208, 258 104, S85 176, S22 158, 601 1M, 449 157, 053 $56, 905 TL, S76, SS4 2, 036, 757 
Oceania do 10, 336 12, 968 21, 827 18, 793 17,15 17, 811 14, 116 15, (2 15, 408 83, O8Y 130, O44 176, 429 
Africa do 33, 878 $f), 422 78, 189 53, O12 51, 745 77, 054 55, 202 7, O41 0.814 12, 04 1] ri 71), 47S WS, USS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (exel. Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor). thous. of dol 149, 111 174, 224 161, 043 146, 696 194, 130 14, 482 150, 700 1, 71 151,851 145, S4 1] 132 2, SY. 747, 062 
American Republics, total do 207, 869 184, 781 340, 194 251, (9S 213, 67¢ 221, 241 202, S19 204, 208 217, 072 1M), 31 444, 224 [2,823,923 2, 495, 635 
exico do 35, 671 39, 106 51, 194 42, 524 42, 092 aH, O28 32, SHH 31, 409 s), HF 85, S47 75, H25 Hi, YT 2 123, 761 
Central American Republics. _do 37, 506 14, 639 29, 806 22, 188 1 "V M), 285 13, 932 10, 452 24,719 17, 397 42,592 | 200, 158 241, 483 
Cuba do 32. 871 12.818 16, 791 6, O76 27, 240 20, 241 2! 31 OF}, GOS 10, W653 84. TRS 72, 116 4. 176 42, 010 
Argentina do 9, 419 14, 942 27, 155 18, 170 704 8, 282 13, 2st 13, 876 11, 44 10, 177 72, (iN 352, N2t 119, S80 
Bolivia do 2 O81 1, 493 4, SU! 5, 200) 2, SUS 2. SH) 2. 608 2 514 2 612 9 5H6 1 ” SIS 2 
Brazil do 18, G15 29,148 56, 769 51, 307 a8, GAY 3. G38 Om HOO) 95, 25 32 GIS 19, 404 4 70 14 9 62, O67 
Chile do 9, 289 5, 899 1, 482 14, 210 12, 346 14, 250 12, 639 10, 071 12, 920 &, Y52 19, 657 3, UNE 120 4 
Colombia do 12, 453 9, 769 1s, 660 17,74 14, 698 14,11 ] 83 Y, 45 11, 721 11, (44 4 17s 150, 419 
Peru do 5, 050 1, 677 8, 671 9, 375 §, ISS &, O00) 7, 449 6, 394 6, 217 37 15, 070 si2 78, 761 
Uruguay do 2, 190 ? 249 4, 205 3, 476 2. 069 » 4 2, 382 1, O05 2. 360 2.314 & 1S4 O44 1, 666 
Venezuela do 33, O14 27, 923 S, 441 1, 162 15, 97 44, 205 4 ( 8, 426 41, 791 34, 287 i, 921 $58, 1S $81, 549 
Netherlands Antilles do 10, 839 4, 433 9, 621 8, 128 6, 381 6, S48 6, 151 6, 641 6, 172 1,051 27, 841 71, S00 76, 128 
EUROPE 
ERP couniries, total] thous. of dol 271, 394 265, 919 450, 884 371, 245 300), 47 300, 407 272, 697 78, 224 280, 280) 287,705 1,034, 671 13, 751,99 $744, 712 
Austria do 12,107 9, 366 17, 788 3, S41 16, 42 11, 425 8, 356 6, 766 64 12, O80 is 128, O74 135, 204 
Belgium do 24, 322 18, 452 36, 991 29, 741 27,717 0, 374 25, 704 28, 362 22, 479 21,477 70, 620 272, 7 281, G83 
Denmark do 8,116 4, 276 9,990 8,043 776 10, 229 7, 787 5, 023 1, 560 6, 627 16,577 13,810 83, 605 
France do 32,175 20, 907 55. 926 2. 166 4). O84 62. 063 25, 423 22 SAN 4) MS 2% 270 0) 2 14. 80 
Germany do 64,177 61, 354 67, 362 83, 285 81,742 , ISf (4, 137 63, 331 3,379 5M, 107 10/2, 408 705, 358 759, 413 
Greece ‘ do 5, G80 10. 093 35, 275 16, 505 17, 259 13, 571 10. O50 10,884 21. 005 i] wo 6,12 HAV2. 24 172, 728 
Italy do 23, 873 30, O97 48, 211 36, 7s 52,919 1,872 23, 370 19, 139 20), 421 28, 407 159, 312 wu eo4 $20), 442 
Netherlands do 20, 356 27.515 40.570 21,213 22.959 25, 342 17. 597 17. 132 2, 864 18. O65 74. 404 #0, 547 O53 846 
Norway do 4.119 4,759 8, f4l 8, 942 8, 32t 7, 301 7, 200 6, 261 4,127 4,031 18, 403 19,904 84,911 
Poriugal do 1,826 4,191 6, 846 5, 163 3, 391 3H) 3, 791 2,579 2, 176 3100 10, 56 64, 311 17, 878 
Sweden do 5. 660 4.825 11.017 & UIs 7. 887 7 511 7 201 6. 563 & IN 6.154 2 4s] 107.01] TQ. OZ 
Switzerland do 10,921 8, 760 18, 581 19, 464 11,574 10, 582 10, 253 8,779 0, 4s 9, 610 R514 152. SOX 133.173 
Turkey do &,479 2, 755 9, 747 7, 485 S, 351 18, 422 SU4 11,484 13, 41 12 ; 10, 404 1,132 108, 453 
United Kingdom do 42. 530 46, 071 58. 406 53. 392 76.160 TR. QE 0), 248 53, 203 2 00 210) { 567 S55. HON 644. 535 
Spain do 5, 752 2,479 2,420 1,912 2,741 $30) 2, 258 6,712 1,974 2, 60) 12, 166 3, 440 44, 849 
Eastern Europe, total 5 do 8, BOF 6, 259 13, S7¢ 9, 204 12,670 7, 30 9,179 6, 548 7, 770 6, 486 101, 717 152, 10S 9K, 987 
Czechoslovakia do 2, 242 610 1, 090 1, 020 2h; 958 1, 602 2,873 1,844 1, 666 13, 574 10, 548 19, 795 
Finland do 1,745 1, 266 2, 957 3, 9O6 2, 738 1,836 2,210 1,875 ), it 1, 345 9, O91 $3, 50 24, 734 
Poland and Danzig do 1, 032 2, 852 6, 371 2, 279 4, 253 2, 326 2, 580 757 152 2. 0 21, 780 10, 207 20, 649 
U.8.8.R do 21 43 05 186 384 &Y 22 128 x() Hi) 14, 616 27, 274 6, 52: 
Yugoslavia do 2, 465 1, 098 1, 338 1, 367 1, 601 1,770 2,161 657 » 593 64 189 6, 680 15, 683 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 















































1949 1948 1949 1936-38 | January-November 
Item 
se Novem- | Decem- | january May June July August | 5€P™- | October lI-month} i948 1949 
er ber ber . average ! 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEX PORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thous. of dol 30, 667 18, 497 31, 150 29, 732 25, 798 26, 030 32, 270 32, 971 34, 075 26, 420 18, 744 226, 131 324, 453 
Iran do 6, 303 5, 93 7, 849 7, 684 6, 264 6, 098 6, 239 7, 569 8, 410 6, O78 6, 017 35, 799 74, 250 
Saudi Arabia do 6, 729 3, 517 8, 348 6, 501 8, 616 7, 668 7, 310 8, 791 7, 161 3, 640 6 1, 980 75, 626 79, 408 
Far East, total do 109, 991 112, 638 232, 550 189, 834 180, O83 167, 390 156, 470 128, 262 137, 050 133, 539 510, 796 }1, 690, 566 | 1, 780, 281 
China do 714 13, 868 43, 188 9, O82 2, 091 2,433 965 705 280 40, 106 229, 957 | 79, 224 
India do 6, 359 16, 626 32, 918 31, 482 29, 335 19, 282 13, 507 10, 528 11, 515 7 32. 483 265, 295 238, 168 
Pakistan do 3, 618 893 2, 965 4, 507 6, 778 3, 456 2, 982 3, 149 3, 160 (7) 14, 029 41, 416 
Hong Kong do 10, 427 6, 336 9, 871 8,319 6, 947 9, 344 9, 949 11, 155 9, 610 15, 312 74, 308 108, 470 
Japan do 24, 309 18, 266 30. 077 35, 008 41,471 41, O89 34, 333 42, 586 31, 838 | § 223, 839 24, 662 427, 939 
Korea do 2, 506 2, 66 5, 005 2, 820 5, 644 3, 820 3, 214 4,177 4,015 (8) 65, O+8 7, 724 
Indonesia do 4, 243 3, 839 16, 754 18, 197 9, 711 8, 434 7, 953 6, 605 5, 813 20, 262 75, 416 112, 260 
Philippines, Republic of do 35, 190 31, 637 53, 036 44,411 31, 847 36, 348 28, 054 32, 821 38, 969 70, 840 414, 712 397, 636 
Siam (Thailand do 1, 647 761 3, 467 3, 471 2, 534 2, 037 1, 931 2, 096 2, 833 2, 783 12, 913 28, 314 
Australia do 8, O11 10, 384 18, 067 14, 253 12, 008 12, 255 7, 901 10, 603 11, 026 61,413 96, 223 129, 049 
New Zealand do 1, 575 2, 440 3, 362? 3, 423 3, 721 4, 200 5, 924 3, 813 3, 609 20, 427 30, 748 38, 244 
} 
| AFRICA | 
Algeria thous. of dol 2, 265 1, 93 2, 76 2,410 4, 767 1, 312 856 1, 825 1, 523 2, 156 33, 903 24, 580 
French Morocco do SOS M7 4,112 1, 735 5, 995 1,912 1, 335 2, 394 1, 593 » 3, 399 24, 821 28, 849 
Western French Africa, total ...do 2, 227 1,614 2, 867 2, 186 4, 300 4,274 2, 561 4, 528 3, 083 4, 554 27, 738 33, 784 
Belgian Congo do 3, 469 4,071 4, (27 3, 8&1 4, 280) 4, 541 3. 458 3, 989 3, 487 1, 716 43, 256 45, 157 
Egypt do s, 46 2, 000 6, 567 4, O76 4, 501 4,295 3, 636 3, 589 2,991 | 1! 11,330 30, 066 50, 130 
Western British Africa, total 2. .._do 1, 193 648 1, 592 947 1, 166 1,472 933 1, 032 1, 265 6, 996 15, 446 13, 504 
Union of South Africa do 13, 952 31, 885 22, 345 QR, 766 29, 136 23, 416 17, 525 18, 076 20, 480 69, 927 446, 509 247, 420 
| 
\ British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
thous. of dol 24. SA 106, 546 60, V19 318, 552 389, 605 382, 252 303, 048 310, 972 200, 614 20), 776 |1, 150, 050 13, 573,131 | 3, 592, 667 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Northern North America. thous, of dol 157, 379 170, 430 148, 804 127, 065 120. 581 130, A57 107, 445 120, 745 118, 957 139, 278 329 751 |, 444, 691 1, 405, 746 
Southern North America do HS, GS3 Af, 126 83. 476 78, 116 81, 061 83, 233 68, 529 68, 611 68, 456 69, 664 227, 029 82, 683 873, 865 
South Americ do 131, 502 125, 579 160, 239 144, 355 110, 093 109, 975 104, 103 115, 391 136, 787 132, $33 208, 265 11, 399, 606 | 1,334, 084 
Europe do RO, BRS 83, 257 113, 210 90, 053 67, 287 69, 054 5&8, 425 (4, 268 79, 00 79, 554 650, 265 11, 007, 995 843, 817 
Asia tk 108, S08 &7, 112 164, O73 113, 948 109, 109 92, 899 &S, OS3 93, 809 89, 327 102, 504 685, 817 1, 182,174 | 1, 147, 885 
Oceania do u SH? 0, 033 14, 847 10, 203 17, 561 3 5, 127 7, 785 &, 761 7, 55 36, 817 148, 797 112,144 
\ Africa do 27, 214 22, 540 85, 177 26, 418 24,845 27, 625 23, 472 19, 960 29,181 27,105 60, 566 358, 538 303. 314 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (exe!. Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor) thous. of dol 153, 564 145, O10 145, 957 122. 013 126, 522 127, 664 117, 386 116, 987 136, 951 318, 041 1, 407,609 | 1,370, 472 
American Republics, total do INS, 457 169, 280 | 228, 935 200, 143 181, 909 182, 680 162, ¢ 174, 687 193, 420 188. 680 | 2 497, 189 ]2, 123, ORS | 2, O83, 267 
Mexico do 19, 562 19, O56 2&, 232 24, 200 19, 918 23,761 13 15, O80 15, 963 16, 694 $8, 301 220, 998 220, 895 
Central American Republic do 6, 285 6, 557 12, 608 12, 440 12, 128 10, 426 10, 9, 192 6, 665 5, 211 29. 546 119, 391 126, 357 
Cunha do 27, S86 15, 965 26, 630 25, 007 37, 453 35, 069 *0) 33, 351 32, 364 32,014 116, 479 348, 382 374, 73 
Argentina lO 6, G79 6, 9OR 9, 830 15, 23 6, 790 7, 543 5, 044 6, 716 &, 767 75, 020 170, 229 81,312 
Bolivia 0 2, ®32 , 310 le 5, 42 4, 555 3, O52 { 1, 460 5, 374 4, 433 tite! 42, 180 45, 367 
Brazil de 1, 334 48, 39 (2, 327 47, 418 4,163 3, 044 34 39, 866 53, 784 48, 851 Q7, 955 451. 596 471, 037 
Chile to 7, 416 1}, 87¢ 18, 327 15, O84 18, 760 14, 367 7 11, 958 10, 046 6, 519 39, 778 16%, 729 143, 408 
Colombia do 22, 71¢ 29, 840 x HOO 21, 749 14, 168 18, 324 2 21, 844 20, 648 23. 754 44, 253 207, 775 220, 160 
Peru lo i.9 2. 685 5 SOI 217 3, 202 1, 420 4, 505 4, 009 2, 654 11, 726 30. 969 35, 890 
Uruguay do }, 284 GR? 1, 576 6,115 2, O$7 Q09 q 3, 228 9, R69 7.610 9, 405 56, 150 51, 343 
Venezuela to 22, 231 25, 15 24, 046 24, 566 23, 114 21, 022 23, 21, 680 23, 357 27, 045 21, 098 245, 815 250, 838 
Netherlands Antille 1 9, 128 Q, 836 11, 362 10, S&6 7,710 7,472 6, 517 9, 190 11, 552 16, 830 108, 686 97,174 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total thous. of dol 78, 387 74, 358 106, 014 84, S40 65, 441 59, 757 49, OSE 69, 125 555, 951 871,177 
Belgiun do &. 07 &, DES 12,370 11, 046 6, 041 6, 049 3, 661 6, €36 53, 669 91,376 
France lo 6, 580 5. 521 7.343 6, 459 3, 793 3, 672 3, 926 4,844 59, 554 65, 684 
Germany | 4.010 , Ale 3. 728 1, 648 4, (40 2. 806 1, 499 2 484 72.325 28, 000 
Greece { 150 27 1,518 1, O68 532 286) 167 288 f 13, 079 17, 963 
j Italy lo 6,034 4, 049 11,831 7. 908 3, 780 6, 326 5, 430 4, 406 7, 518 139, 644 82, 277 
i Netherland do 1, 006 4,001 4, (0S 1,842 4,617 8,017 9, 44 7, 833 41, 162 38, 870 
Norway 1o > 620 2 495 , O54 3, 137 , 673 657 1, 31 1, 666 19, 327 30, 480 
Portugal i 1,213 1, 090 1,731 1,171 1, O86 60F 1, 182 1,310 6, 028 18, 249 
Sweden do fh, Sit 4,27 6, 5t 2, 859 4, 200 4, 502 4, 308 5, 504 46, 431 84, 733 
Switzerland aC ¥. 870 10.344 ad, Be 7, 304 6, 992 6,874 8, 972 9, 353 21, 571 94, FOS 
Purkey 1 2.631 3, 487 0, 580 6, 598 &, 706 3, 835 3, 102 3, 907 14, 245 40, 395 
United Kingdon he 22,718 19, 453 29, 608 24, & 15, 232 14, 707 20, 546 18, 919 159, 291 259, 828 5 
Spain | 2,455 2,393 3, 723 2,654 1, 040 1, 705 1,510 1,070 12, 683 31,110 22, 451 
Fastern Europe, total do 4, OOS 9. 951 12. 720 &. 031 8.577 10, 720 11, 508 9, 462 94, 600 144, 364 98 205 
Czechoslovakia kc 1,972 1, 463 2, 35¢ 2, 028 1,342 1, 431 1, 738 l, 26, 543 19, 754 18, 269 
Finland do +, 44 SH4 2.716 1. 584 2, 508 2, 726 1, 384 2 15. 598 36, 258 23. 896 
U.8.8.R do 1, 766 6,745 6, 592 1,613 4, 209 4, 609 7, 090 2, 23. 012 80. 203 37, 22 
Yugoslavia lo 2,049 626 iM] 2, 180 155 QIS 717 3 4, 466 4,334 1 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, exel lurkey, total 
thous, of dol 9, 636 &, O36 14, W925 10, 046 6, 560 11,275 7, 5R2 6, 613 14, 036 104,375 106, 
Afghanistan do 77 208 2, 228 2, 827 130 4, 368 1, 329 2 1, 689 32, 261 19,7 
Iran do SOE} 1, 506 2, 275 1, 208 ‘41 1,711 O60 1,370 3, 949 24, 418 15, 5: 
Saudi Arabia do 1, 384 2, 048 3,318 1,615 1,624 1, 605 1,052 47 6 306 12, 833 18, } 
Far East, total do 105, 900 3. 722 154, 41 107, 919 Q5, S67 80), 6SO 92, ARS 88, 372 694, 342 }1, 186, 230 | 1, 105,7 
British Malaya do 18, SSO 14, 208 34, 206 13, 808 9, 901 10, $22 17, OS2 15, 484 159, 852 235, 039 182, 
Ceylon do 3, 846 2, 665 8,124 3, 090 2, 782 2, 138 2,155 2,041 15, 587 44, 686 32, 
China do 13, 304 9,315 13, 736 6, 501 ), RBS 7, 749 8, 878 6, 470 68, 761 106, 669 9, 
India do 21, 339 15, 550 24,404 19, O18 18, 180 13, 036 16, 791 17, 990 7 68, 706 240, 825 216, 
Pakistan do 1,331 1, 566 4 1,931 3, 655 1,105 161 183 (’) 23, 714 27, 
Japan do 8,035 6, 214 7 », 535 6, 635 », 574 5, 766 6, 792 § 153, 604 55, 191 74, 
Indonesia do 10, 628 8.345 5, 10, 833 11,335 &, 004 &, 932 10, O86 77, 539 71, 305 110, 
Philippines, Republie of do 14, 962 11, 546 25, OST 20), 441 21,874 *), AGO 16, 543 QR, 384 202, 845 196, 5 
Siam (Thailand do 3, 291 4,385 6, 300 ; », 797 3,016 ; 3, 545 2.773 330 46, 208 42 
Australia do 6, 587 4, 993 13,171 9, 379 13, 911 11,812 2 », IS] 4, 647 22, 990 116, 090 85 
New Zealand do 2, 062 3, 93 1, 530 13 3, O75 1, 161 2 2,378 3, 781 12, 342 28, 918 22, 945 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
1949 1948 1949 1936-38 | January November 
Item ss ia Mi etn eee Se ls ti 
— — —— January May June July August | “* ge October rar 1948 1949 
GENERAL IMPORTS— 
Continued 
AFRICA Agr 
Belgian Congo thous. of dol 2, 690 4,728 3, 404 2, 427 2, 337 4, 255 743 2, 928 3, 706 1, 969 28, 285 31, 990 
Egypt_-. do 295 350 261 429 76 189 2 6, O07 170 1 745 20, T2R “a 290 
Western British Africa, total 2____do 1, 410 10, 132 7,411 }, 281 11, 464 4,154 3, 2, 731 1, 838 19,998 | 96, 220 77 268 
Union of South Africa _...-do 14, 010 10, 849 9, 558 7,277 5, 053 9, 339 s. 9, 658 12. 439 11,088 | 124.378 102’ 74] 
British Commonwealth and Egypt*.do 258, 136 251,184 | 288,231 | 232,215 220,103 | 216,653 | 173,008 | 197,717 | 208,445 | 222,538 | 824,956 ]2, 697,715 | 2, 429, 070 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 
Economic CLASSES 
Crude materials _thous. of dol 130, 476 146, 712 183, 943 173, 496 179, 646 97, 997 108, 786 122, 821 133, 223 613, 503 71, 304,552 | 1, 608. 515 
Indexes: Value ________1936-38=100 234 263 330 311 322 176 195 220 239 100 213 O89 
Unit value _do.. 209 220 222 213 211 212 213 212 207 100 225 212 
Quantity do... 112 120 148 146 153 83 92 104 115 100 95 123 No! 
Crude foodstuffs______- _thous. of dol 93, 725 96, 545 116, 619 139, O75 111, 521 97, 738 124, 549 102, 400 &3, O92 125, 774 jl, 1, 247, 391 
Indexes: Value-__- 1936-38 = 100 820 s44 1, 020 1, 216 975 855 1, O89 806 735 100 902 | 
Unit value____..._...do___- 208 224 230) 23 230 217 215 215 222 100) 295 
Quantity ______- do 395 376 444 519 123 4 507 117 31 100 441 
Manufactured foodstuffs __thous. of dol 59, 198 80, 444 122, 709 86, 136 86, 971 71, 635 50, O13 3, O4 63, 508 154, 506 1, 823. 219 
Indexes: Value. 1936-38 = 100 421 573 S74 613 619 510 47) STS 452 100 433 
Unit value do 165 206 203 175 175 174 179 173 167 100) 2 178 
Quantity ec do 255 278 430 S51 554 292 199 218 271 100 40 1 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 83, 561 84, 006 128, 860 27, 212 125, 932 104, 687 100, 593 104, 353 86, 757 4175, 530 41,239,007 1. 251. 604 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 193 144 298 04 291 42 233 241 201 100 261 263 
Unit value do 162 185 186 179 176 169 166 12 165 100 INS 174 
Quantity ___- do 119 105 160 165 16 144 140 149 122 100 141 152 
Finished manufactures__.__thous. of dol__| 461, 164 408, 396 752, 035 553, 399 589, 346 515, 457 189, 215 512, 765 474,576 1,311, 948 16,339,942 | 6,011,074 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 387 342 631 14 104 32 H10 130 SUS 100 iS 15s 
Unit value do 178 193 190 Is4 ISS Isl Isl 182 175 1) 193 184 Ch 
Quantity do 218 178 331 252 tit 39 227 237 22 100 iM) 249 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 
Agricultural exports, total © thous. of dol__| 258, 399 275, 146 383, 597 324, 605 343, 407 320, 157 234, 86 244, 227 245, 950 259, 530 713, 317 13, O89, 130 274, 352 : 
Meat products andf_..thous. of lb 59, 137 28, 305 64, 687 45, 669 81,914 102, 931 68, 380 15, 841 16,422 43, 261 276, O45 16, 40 725, 447 , 
edible fats '*______|__ thous. of dol 10,114 7, 098 15, 947 10, 413 13, 367 18, 131 11, 80 9, 342 9, 06. 7, WY 34, 699 111, 752 132, 611 sho 
Dairy products and eggs 18 do___- 7, 414 17, 212 27, 550 23, 691 24, 156 23, 749 18, 767 14, OS] 16, 52 13, 334 5, 269 228, 324 190, 690 } ‘ 
Wheat,includingf__-.__thous. of bu_- 24, 067 31, 494 39, 656 40, 918 46, 729 6, 66S 31, 796 57, 366 , 495 26, 589 0, 914 4652, 478 a89. 103 
wheat flour 1 thous. of dol 54, 563 76, 469 98, 503 102, 410 116, 372 89, O76 73, O58 SS, 406 78, 002 64, 278 4), 397 T1, 204, 160 941, 953 Ru 
Fruits and vegetables 18 or = 16, 129 17, 070 27, 060 18, 372 15, 469 13,813 10, OOS 9, 389 11, 299 18, 402 91, 432 255, 805 173, O11 : 
Tobacco, unmanu-f thous. of lb 37, 675 21, 711 57,773 46, 949 20, 400 33, 402 30, 563 61,87 76, 768 55, 781 $12, 247 WSR, SAT 146, O84 Sta 
factured _ - .-thous. of dol 19, 130 11, 896 25, 128 19, 754 11, 489 17, 109 13, 903 29, 83 10, 46, 29, 771 130, 636 189, 400 224, 974 ’ 
Cotten, maw, en-f_............ bales __ 33,596 | 591,161 521, 568 402, 923 463, 978 508, 246 221, 941 167, 616 211, 372 415,088 4,721,750 [2,348,440 4, 493, 703 . 
cluding Metonal .-thous. of dol 71, 361 74, 393 91, OSS 68, 660 80, 213 8S, S24 38, 573 28, 293 6, 027 68, 759 286, O49 411, 641 762, 459 
Nonagricultural exports, 
total_..._ thous. of dol 569,726 | 540,958 920,569 766,931 735,912 | 773,260 | 652,651 §28,926 ) 649, 442 82, 52 167,955 IS, 136, 34 667, 451 3s 
Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic rubber _thous. of dol__| 6, 795 6, 537 12, 793 10, 862 11, 454 9, 741 8, 187 7, 742 7, 728 QS9 23, 342 115, 947 102, 688 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 43, 853 50, 477 91, 432 71, 507 55, 41 7, 64 45, 760 44, OS2 0, 270 14, S72 79, SO 752, 71 606, 06 tio 
Cotton cloth, ; : 
duck, — ~~ oye te 52,811 58,030 116,046 102, 321 74 317 Q1.115 65, 886 60, O18 66, 384 60, 383 231.121 824. 393 824. 2R7 \ an 
tire fabric thous. of dol 13, 144 16, 476 33, 788 7, 939 19, 191 19, 739 15, 389 14, 478 16, 68 15, 121 4.662 | 280, 37 209, O11 
Coal thous. of short tons 1, 522 4, 040 2.724 5, 444 4, 959 2 22 2 H5t 2 4) 792 10. 857 40, &S] 1. 101 
gage = thous, of dol 15, 828 38, 227 27,112 46, 890 41, 69 19, 867 23, 98S 19, 920 9, 331 51, 557 451, 917 281, 332 _ 
Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol 35, 409 43, 332 56, 770 55, 443 54, 252 17, 193 39, OE 18, TOS 40, 397 42,654 601 600, 277 20, 949 ah 
Tron and steelf_thous. of short tons 187 268 461 432 553 598 506 509 21 25 456 4,338 1, O65 l 
mill products\_....... thous. of dol 26, 227 36, 075 69, 433 66, 027 70, 440 78, 761 67, 795 64, 107 67, 662 7, 784 182, 171 580, 025 683, 279 
Machinery, total !*__ do 158, 666 126, 697 239, 848 209, 389 196, 477 213, 208 188, 073 168, 777 179, 646 64, 513 $03, 359 12. 064. 121 2,120,327 tl 
Electrical '8____ -do #31, 824 27, 069 55, 370 41,624 * 34, 610 ¥ 36, 663 33,719 | 1935, 200 31, 050 4, 048 06, 162 460, 605 402, Sit 
Metalworking !8. -do_. 16, 238 7, 951 19, 238 14, 864 15, 315 17, 109 19, 194 14, 836 792 16, 046 64, 801 138, 007 179, 483 M4 
Other industrial 13_ .do 74,943 59, 435 112, 182 107, 450 94, 695 107, 518 SS, 565 79, 343 0, 208 75, 389 142,846 71,004, 808 | 1,025, 219 i 
Agricultural !4_ do_. 6, 838 5, 920 11,119 10, 697 14, 785 13, O41 11,344 10, 199 8, 924 7, 89 18, 854 102, 790 120, 731 
Tractors and parts-___- do 919, 540 19, 980 27, 262 22, 785 25, 938 1 26, 644 24, 374 20, 952 24, 192 20, 700 40, 64 240, 769 275, 394 
Automobiles, parts and accessories !3 : 
thous. of dol 21 44, 441 47, 567 90, 166 72, O15 64, 968 61,380 21 59, 360 }, 421 6, 6 3, be 262, 020 SO7, S61 686, 631 ul 
Chemicals and related products !§ 01 
thous. of dol_.} 62, 108 51,311 85, 121 63, 996 63,712 64, 379 58, 812 58, 550 8, 190 8, 397 118, 371 702, 15¢ 705, 743 i 
| al 
m 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS te 
ci 
Economic CLASSES D 
Crude materials .thous. of dol 154, 773 150,678 | 201,472 181, 419 154, 824 150, 119 126, 868 138, 476 161, 150 160, 393 696,817 11,945,491 | 1,696, 960 C 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 244 238 318 286 244 237 200 219 254 253 100 279 244 t] 
Unit value do 184 208 205 207 200 14% 196 190 191 ISY 100 204 197 
Quantity do 33 114 155 139 122 119 102 115 133 134 100 137 124 
Crude foodstuffs -thous. of dol 139, 567 116, 158 145, 163 109, 622 90, 281 103, 701 92, 460 91, 695 103, 254 110, 495 312,312 11,126,449 1, 181, 583 T 
Indexes: Value. 1936-38 = 100 492 409 5ll 386 318 365 3 323 4 s80 100 361 378 
Unit value_- do 346 337 339 337 303 309 319 319 333 336 100 343 32 
Quantity ___- do 142 12 151 114 105 118 102 101 109 116 100 105 117 
Manufactured foodstuffs __thous. of dol 61, 783 53, 429 63, 864 0, 414 69, 052 68, 121 65, 224 69, 248 60, 023 64, 850 $47, 369 667, 247 701, 045 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 196 169 202 159 219 216 206 219 100 HS 100 yd 202 
Unit value do 210 211 209 205 195 205 205 207 202 204 100 212 204 Si 
Quantity. do 93 80 97 78 112 105 101 106 o4 101 100 w) 99 N 
Semimanufactures__- thous. of dol 129, 114 27, 891 166, 273 127, 995 113, 636 109, 607 84, 300 113, 698 105, 441 121. 045 461,197 11,466,859 9 1, 284, 345 Be 
Indexes: Value -1936-38= 100 308 305 397 305 271 261 201 27 251 289 100 318 278 G 
Unit value do 178 228 | 227 226 208 200 185 188 187 187 100 216 203 Fi 
Quantity do 173 34 175 135 130 131 109 144 134 155 100 147 137 Li 
Finished manufactures____thous. of dol 106, 332 113, 258 127, 366 109, 469 105, 260 98, 797 89, 762 99, 628 99, 445 104, 696 438, 372 ]1, 181,866 | 1, 139, 309 . 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 267 284 320 275 264 248 225 250 250 263 100 270 260 
Unit value do 246 266 268 269 263 257 260 255 258 255 100 et) 260 i Ww 
Quantity do_- 109 107 119 102 100 Oo 87 Ys 07 103 100 101 100 er 
See footnotes at end of table. \ A 
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1949 1948 1949 | 1936-88 | January-November 
Item | l | 
—" “y = January May June July August | at sey | October eneee 1948 | 1949 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | 
| | | 
Agricultural imports, total } } | | 
thous. of dol_.| 270, 854 232,414 | 313,897 | 252,318 | 4, } | 205, 207 225, 277 240, 370 241, 640 |1, 154, 527 [2, 836, 461 | 2, 627,314 
Hides and skins % thous. of pieces__} 6, O65 5, 059 | 5, 030 4,192 5, 6, 628 7, 359 6,475 5, 945 245, 828 71, 926 64, 506 
. ithous. of dol 5, 646 5, 064 | 6, 331 5, 646 , | 6, 157 7, 044 6, 661 6, 045 47, 575 101, 418 66, 107 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables — | | 
thous, of dol 18, 052 17, 828 21, 609 16, 798 17,757 | 14,471 | 13,368 17, 092 14, 455 | 16, §31 73, 887 199, 947 184, 556 
. fthous, of Ib ..} 265,316 | 244,317 | 337 | 278,975 194,999 | 222,473 | 222,723 | 211,629 | 254,982 | 244,659 |1, 657, 161 [2, 436, 193 | 2, 626, 247 
Cote (thous. of dol__| 77, 359 60, 865 | 71, 555 48,995 | 56,038 | 58,596] 55,294 66, 037 | 65, 812 129,052 | 611,916 689, 659 
. eee thous. of Ib _.] 444, 959 285, 272 } 408, 718 815, 75t 770,445 | 730,980 | 741,303 | 554,289 | 557, 218 |5, 584, 150 5, 968, 486 | 7, 335, 131 
Cane suga {i ous. of dol 23, 758 19, 842 39, 730 38,186 | 36, 525 37,683 | 28,297] 20,276 | 138,897 | 292, 056 365, 876 
Crude rubber fthous, of Ib 150, 421 151,602 || 119,692 | 114,727 | 103,459 | 111,057 | 102,189 | 105,919 |1, 022, 747 [1, 449, 733 | 1, 327, 47 
: Uhous, of dol 22, 339 2, 75! 27, 669 1, 933 19,198 | 16, 649 17,171 | 15,165 | 15,892 | 163,713 | 271, 182 237, 681 
Vegetable oils (expressed) fthous, of 1h.25 116, 683 68, 757 95, 432 64, 57 82, 784 74, 124 | 89, 129 | 36 116, 784 n. a. 998, 673 962, 597 
ind oilseeds \thous, of dol 15, 479 13, 099 17, 995 8,819 | = 11, 605 | 9, 902 11,709 | , 436} 17,719 n. a. | 204, 677 144, 338 
Tobacco unmanufae- ft! ous. of Ib 6, 903 6, $38 7, 209 7, 521 8, 217 6, 606 9, O88 | 7, 483 | 7, 201 64, 361 78, 308 83, 1£3 
tured \thous. of dol 5, 759 6, 123 6, 205 6, 458 6, 850 5, 795 7,742 6, 407 6, 323 | 29, 898 72, 342 69, 318 
Wool, unmanufac- fthous. of Ib.26 29, 190 25,178 27, 318 13, 978 19, 407 15,415 | 23,1392 24,406 | 29,745 | 142,263 | 456,340 241, 321 
tured lchous. of dol 22,138 16, 456 21, 307 10, 629 15, 605 11, 671 | 20, 73 22, 553 | 22,472 | 52, 624 289, 142 196, 170 
. 1k fit ous, of Ib 37 105 978 8 | l 14 | 25 | 48 | 52, 976 5, 0&3 2, 673 
es \thous .of dol 100 1, 075 2,512 16 Ci. 38 | 71 | 135 | 90, 981 13, 870 7, 020 
Nonagricultural imports, total | | | | 
thous. of dol 320,714 328, 999 390, 243 326, 602 316, 798 295, 468 253, 407 287, 467 288, 042 319, 838 |1, 101, 529 3, 551, 453 | 3,375, 926 
Fish, including shellfish do 10, 485 10, 283 10, 424 9, 742 7, 991 9, 157 9, 511 9, 145 9,877 | 10, 483 28,202 | 100,548 | 102, 940 
Undressed furs do 1,195 8, 957 11, 666 6, 442 11, 585 7, 730 8, 611 7, 454 10,072 | = 12, 913 59, 675 147, 356 | 95, 576 
Burlaps fthous. of Ib 39, G80 39, 833 18, 414 44, 039 33, 034 28, 915 20, 121 37, 842 37,598 | 34,540 | 525, 371 457, 320 395, 435 
, (thous, of dol 7, OSS 10, 134 12,495 | 11, 525 7,812 6, 362 4, 293 7, 878 8, 357 8, 199 32, 054 118, 818 | 92, 818 
Paper and paper materials do 61, 028 62, 503 63,773 | 4, YOS 58, 369 55, 991 51, 400 55, 979 418,165 57, 582 202, 675 689, 735 606, 009 
Petroleum and product do 43, 036 41, 454 43, 907 14, 004 36, 855 37, 473 36, 490 35, 417 38, 191 46,314 38,082 | 371,748 | 428,719 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 3, 708 4, 403 3, 542 2, 095 3, 310 3, 342 3, 506 4, O89 5, 678 4, 640 21, 263 52, 704 | 37, 609 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ 
ing ferro-alloy thous. of dol 61, 991 64, 959 97, 919 82, 615 79, 566 71, 348 45, 323 64, 249 57,177 | 63, 487 163,185 | 680, 304 776, 514 
C : fthous. of Ib 83, 573 70,982 | 104, 445 06, 658 93, 096 93, 140 67, 658 90,744 | 76,354 74,462 | 377,047 | 872,348 | 1,019, 746 
opy \thous. of dol 14,377 15, 888 22, 804 23, 313 20, 558 17, 763 11, 007 15, 196 13, 179 13, 024 36, 762 | 180, 238 205, 078 
rin 24 fthous, of Ib 20, 166 11, 801 25, 324 10, 224 17, 945 13, 791 12, 383 19, 637 21, 821 27, 904 146, 586 168, 859 210, 255 
ithous. of dol 17, 850 11, 361 24, 706 9, 591 17, 518 13, 495 11, G85 18, 892 21, 370 26, 707 68, 605 150, 787 2038, 181 
Chemicals and related product 
thous. of dol 8, 44 7, 476 9, 497 &, 005 10, 594 &, 310 5, 160 7, 776 &, 456 &, 530 79, 618 101, 924 97, 202 


Eleven-twelfth 
? Includes Canal Zone 
$ This total includes Iceland, 
shown 
4 Includes Trieste 
rhis total includes Albani 
Rumania, in addition to the ¢ 
6 Arabian, Peninsula State 
States, n. ¢ 


Ihe figure for India includes 











of annual total, 


Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


i, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
ountries shown 


, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 


Pakistan and Burma 


* The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa 


Includes Tangier 
1° Includes, Cameroon, Frene 
38 also French Somaliland 


h Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 1936- 


Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
?? Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa 
’ This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, lreland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- 
tion to the countries shown 
“4 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 


6 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

' Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export 
totals reported here. In reports previous to August 1949, all private relief was classified 
as nonagricultural 

Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 
classifications 

Beginning May 1949, data excludes ‘‘Special Category’’ exports not shown separ- 
ately in the interest of national safety. 

Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

Excludes “Special Category” exports beginning July 1949. 

22 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

Imports for consumption. 

* Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not re 
ported in pieces, 

25 Oil equivalent. 

26 Clean content pounds, 

27 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers small 
items of copper manufactures 

*8 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content of ores. 


and Danzig, 


Includes a small amount of trade with “Other Southern a 


ind Rumania, in addition to the countries shown n.a. Not available. 
*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 


nd Southeastern Asia,” 





ry T . . 
Prade and Navigation on 
. ‘ 
the Rhine: Potent Factor 
. % * 
in Kurope’s Progress 
(Continued from p. 6) 
tically all of these ships were employed 
on the lower Rhine, between the Ruhr 
and the seaports. The decline in Ger- 
man industrial activity has so reduced 
total Rhine traffic, however, and espe- 
cially the traffic on the lower Rhine, that 
Dutch and Belgian shipping are now 
competing actively for business along 
the whole length of the river. 


TABLE 5 trrivals at Basel, by Flag, 19387, 


1939, and 1948 


Country } 1937 1939 | 1048 
Switzerland 1, 460 1, 190 2, 509 
Netherland 1,143 1,015 | 2, 440 
Belgium 255 241 1, 158 
Germany 1, 5ES SIS l 
France 2,915 1, 846 1, 648 
Luxembourg 25 1 l 

NOTE The importance of Belgium in 1948 is some- 


what exaggerated by the fact that low water caused the 
employment of a large number of canal ships 

Sources: Consular reports from Basel, Feb. 16, 1938, 
Aug. 5, 1940, and Mar. 4, 1949 
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The utilization of water transportation 
is dependent to a large degree on the 
development of complementary facilities. 
Materials-handling equipment, storage 
space, connections with other forms of 
transportation, and, it goes without say- 
ing, the presence of large-scale consum- 
ers or suppliers of commodities amenable 
to movement by water—all these play a 
major role in determining whether or not 
exploitation of navigable waterways is 
profitable. And, conversely, the poten- 
tiality of extensive water traffic will soon 
bring about the establishment of port 
facilities and commercial centers to 
handle it. 

From this point of view, the high stage 
of development which water transporta- 
tion has reached in the Rhine Basin is 
readily apparent. None of the cities or 
towns that dot the banks of the river are 
without port facilities of some kind. In 
addition, the Rhine and its feeders are 
the site of a significant number of Eu- 
rope’s most important manufacturing 
and commercial centers, among which 


the regions cited in succeeding para- 
graphs may be especially noted. 


Many Centers Served 


THE UPPER TERMINUS of Rhine ship- 
ping is the city of Basel, Switzerland’s 
second largest city and its leading com- 
mercial center, handling more than 50 
percent of total Swiss imports and from 
one-fifth to one-third of total Swiss for- 
eign trade. The development of Basel 
as a port began in 1904. Since then the 
original few hundred meters of wharfage 
have been multiplied more than nine 
times over, and the annual capacity of 
the port increased to the figure of 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000 tons.’ 
(Continued on p. 38) 


2 For purposes of comparison with the vari- 
ous Rhine ports, the following figures for 
traffic handled at certain ports during 1938 
are given: New York, 63,000,000 metric tons; 
London, 42,078,000 tons; Hamburg, 25,742,000 
tons; Liverpool, 11,586,000 tons; Le Havre, 
8,580,000 tons. 


Source: Transport and Communications 
Review, April—June 1949. 
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Ceylon Invites Bids To 
Supply Prefab Houses 


American firms are invited by the Ceylon 
Ministry of Industries to bid on the supply 
of prefabricated houses and/or a factory for 
the manufacture of component parts of pre- 
fabricated houses. Bids will be accepted un- 
til noon, February 25, 1950, by the Tender 
Board, Ministry of Industries, Industrial Re- 
search and Fisheries, P. O. Box 570, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

The houses are to be made according to 
the following specifications: 

1. Two living rooms of a minimum floor 
area of 120 square feet; doors and windows 
to cover a minimum of one-seventh of the 
floor, of which one-fifteenth at least must be 
windows opening either directly, or through 
an open veranda, to an open space. 

2. Average height of room to be not less 
than 10 feet. 

3. An open front veranda not less than 60 
square feet. 

4. Kitchen not less than 60 square feet; 
fire-place hearth 3 feet x 2 feet with adequate 
flue, and raised 2 feet 6 inches off the 
ground. 

5. A back veranda of a minimum area of 
50 square feet. 

6. Foundation, roof, doors and windows, 
and floor, to be either prefabricated or of 
traditional materials. 

7. Insulation: Insulating properties of the 
roof should be equal to those of a Calicut 
tiled roof. Insulating properties of the walls 
should be equal to those of a 9-inch-thick 
brick wall and should have adequate weather 
resistance. 

Each bidder must quote separately his 
price for 1 house, 25 houses, 50 houses, 100 
houses, 500 houses, 4,000 houses, 10,000 
houses and 20,000 houses, all to be delivered 
at Pansalhena, Kolonnawa, Ceylon (just out- 
side of Colombo). The bidder should also 
estimate cost of erection, including cost of 
transport to the site, of the prefabricated 
houses on which he quotes, in the same 
quantities quoted for supply, and should 
include a complete description of his process 
and method of construction, including all 
particular advantages which he claims. 

Bids should also state the length of time 
normally required to erect one unit of the 
houses offered, as well as the time needed to 
erect them in lots of 25, 50, 100, 500, 4,000 
10,000, and 20,000. Also to be indicated is 
the date on which delivery can be started, 
calculated from the date of placement of the 
order. 

Prior to awarding the contract, the Ministry 
of Industries may require each bidder to erect 
a prototype house at the site within the time 
quoted by him, such structure to be paid 
for at the rate quoted for supply and erection 
of one house at Pansalhena, Kolonnawa. 
Such erection will not, however, obligate the 
Ministry to accept the bid. 
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Where the bid is for supply of a factory 
for the manufacture of component parts of 
prefabricated houses, complete specifications 
should be given, including time required to 
complete the plant, cost of machinery to be 
installed, estimated cost of construction 
work, size, and all other pertinent details. 
Full information should also be given in 
terms of the requirements of the completed 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


prefabricated houses for which the factory 
makes the component parts. A prototype 
may also be required. 

A bidder who offers a factory should supply 
an operational cost statement, including 
amortization, royalty, and similar points. 

In every case, details regarding transport 
should be stated, such as the number and 
type of trucks or railway cars required to 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 








information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in the county and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or though its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Aircraft and Parts: 71. Measuring Instruments: 15. 
Animals (Live): 53. Medical Equipment and Supplies: 51 
Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and Metals and Minerals: 65 

Parts: 7, 12, 22, 29. Metallurgical Supplies: 20. 
Barometers: 6. Motion-Picture Equipment: 18. 
Beverages: 21, 27, 35, 43. Notions: 34. 

Chemicals: 60, 61, 68, 69 Novelties: 31, 47, 70. 

Clothing and Accessories: 10, 45, 70, 74. Paints and Varnishes: 52. 

Cutlery: 25, 38, 41. Paper and Paper Products: 8. 
Door Checks: 16. Radio Equipment and Supplies: 75 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 30. Raw Materials: 59. 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Seeds: 58. 

Supplies: 14, 50, 51, 75 Sporting Goods: 32, 77. 
Embroidered Articles: 33. Telecommunication Apparatus: 1 
Foodstuffs: 1, 3, 9, 23, 37, 54, 64, 73. Textile: 10, 24, 33, 34, 46, 66, 76 
General Merchandise: 67. Tools (Hand and Machine): 40. 
Household Goods: 11, 33, 36, 42, 62, 63. Toys: 48. 

Jewelers’ Items: 28. Wazes: 69. 
Machinery and Parts: Wire: 39, 65. 
Agricultural—55. Wooden Articles: 57. 
Industrial—4, 5, 13, 17, 19, 26, 40, 44, 49, 
56, 72, 74. 
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transport one house, and the total weight of 
the factory-made components so transported, 
in tons. 

In view of the extemely limited time re- 
maining for consideration of this inquiry and 
submission of bids, the Ministry of Industries 
has indicated that telegraphic quotations will 
pe accepted in lieu of the required tender 
form. Bids should be addressed to the 
Tender Board, Ministry of Industries, Indus- 
trial Research and Fisheries, P. O. Box 570, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


Tangier To Build Slaughter- 
house, Refrigerator Plant 


The International Administration of Tan- 
gier, Morocco, is calling for bids from spe- 
cialized firms for the furnishing and 
installation of refrigeration material and in- 
sulators for cold chambers for a modern 
slaughterhouse to be built in Tangier. In 
addition, interested firms may bid on the 
furnishing and installing of; 

1. Boilers, water and steam pipes, and a 
hot-water installation (vats for scalding pork, 
showers for personnel, etc.). 

2. Heat conveyors. 

3. Incinerators for waste. 

Tenders should be in the hands of the 
International Administration in Tangier not 
later than April 3, 1950. 

One translated copy of the Statement of 
Particular Conditions and Explanatory 
Memorandum, together with three plans 
showing the general lay-out of existing 
buildings and proposed plant (metric scales 
1:500 and 1:2000), may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. Copies of these documents may 
also be obtained from the International Ad- 
ministration in Tangier. 

Among other conditions, the Statement of 
Particular Conditions provides that: 

1. Competitors will study the project con- 
cerning cold chambers (and eventually the 
heating installations), transportation, etc., 
pricing each item separately and furnishing a 
detailed description of the material offered 
and stipulating the delivery date, the instal- 
lation, and the guaranties. 

2. The contractor chosen will give the Ad- 
ministration of Tangier all necessary speci- 
fications in order to permit the establishment 
of plans and the setting up of a purchaser's 
file for the construction of the buildings and 
other items which are not part of this call 
for bids. In other words, the specialized 
firm should act as technical adviser to the 
International Administration. 

3. Since the Legislative Assembly has ap- 
proved the construction of a modern 
slaughterhouse, but has failed to appropriate 
the necessary funds for its construction, the 
present call for bids can be considered only 
as a preliminary consultation, as no contract 
can be definitely granted until funds have 
been appropriated 


Iran Plans Organization 
To Purchase Equipment 


Offers from American firms to supply cer- 
tain plant, equipment, and materials, are 
invited prior to February 19, 1950, by the 
Iranian Plan Organization, Teheran, Iran. 
Requirements are as follows: 

1. Beet sugar refinery. The plant shall 
have a capacity of 350 tons of beets per 24 
hours during an operating season of approxi- 
mately 100 days. Average sugar content of 
the beets is about 18 percent; the finished 
product is to be refined white sugar, of which 
80 percent is to be in cones weighing 21, 
kilograms and 20 percent in granulated form. 
Bidders are asked to recommend and quote 
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on the most modern and efficient plant, giv- 
ing consideration to the following: (1) 
bucket wheel for elevating sugar beets, (2) 
ordinary type of diffusion or continuous 
diffusion, (3) continuous carbonation system, 
(4) subpressure evaporation, (5) high-speed 
centrifuges for sugar refinery. Equipment 
should include a molasses storage tank of 
adequate capacity, automatic conveyor for 
transporting refined sugar to the warehouse, 
and insulating material for all steam pipe 
lines and equipment. 

2. Power equipment. Bidders are to recom- 
mend number, size, pressures, and operating 
temperatures for boilers and steam turbine 
generator set, and quote accordingly. Boilers 
will be fired with heavy residual oil having 
a calorific value of 10,000 kilogram-calories 
per kilogram. In addition, an auxiliary 
Diesel-engine generator set for use during 
the off season is to be recommended and 
quoted. Altitude of the plant is 1,260 meters, 
and average local temperature is 40°C. The 
power equipment should include electrical 
distribution system for the plant, individual 
motors for direct connection to each piece 
of equipment, two fuel-oil storage tanks 
each having a capacity of 1,500 cubic meters, 
fuel-oil pumping station with each pump 
operated by a separate Diesel engine, and 
purification system for boiler-feed water 
(hardness of water about 15 degrees 
(German ).) 

3. Shops and auziliaries. Bidders shall 
recommend and quote on equipment for 
machine shop, foundry, carpenter shop, and 
laboratory complete with equipment and 
necessary chemicals for 2 years’ supply; also, 
for fire-fighting pumping station equipped 
with two pumps each driven by Diesel or 
gasoline engines, water tower for supplying 
potable water to plant and living quarters, 
pumping station for supplying process water 
to the plant, and four platform scales for 
trucks, two of 40-ton and two of 25-ton 
capacity. 

4. Buildings. Bidders are to supply build- 
ings, including those needed for the main 
plant, shops, and pumping station, which are 
to be of steel frame with galvanized corru- 
gated steel siding and roof, as well as electric 
lighting equipment for all buildings, in- 
cluding office, 60 living quarters of four rooms 
each, and yard totaling about 30 hectares. 

5. Erection. Bidders are to specify num- 
ber and type of technicians and supervisory 
staff required for erection and initial opera- 
tion of the plant. 

Separate prices, f. 0. b. vessel at shipping 
port, and gross and net weight are to be 
quoted for each major piece of equipment 
and steelwork, as well as for spare parts rec- 
ommended for two operating seasons. Total 
shipping weight of all material and equip- 
ment should be stated. Operating guaran- 
ties for fuel consumption and loss of sugar 
between raw beet and refined sugar must be 
given. Approximate delivery time should be 
stated, as preference will be given to offers 
promising earliest delivery. 

Bids for the foregoing should be direct to 
the Sugar Industry Commission, Plan Or- 
ganization, Tehran, Iran. 

Also to be purchased by the Iranian Plan 
Organization are the following: 

1. Blasting materials, including 250 tons 
of dynamite (both 60-degree and 75-degree 
types) 2,000,000 meters of double-tort fuze, 
and 2,000,000 H-type detonators, No. 8. 

2. One and one-half tons of beta naphthol. 

3. Two machines capable of bending, as- 
sembling, and soldering 1,500 No. 2-size cans 
per hour. 

4. Surveying and drafting equipment, in- 
cluding three precision theodolites, Wilde 
type, for first-order triangulation (precision 
within 1'{9 second); five theodolites, Wilde- 
type compass for tachometry (precision 





within 14 minute); two precision theodolites, 
Tawistok-type, for second-order triangula- 
tion (precision within 10 seconds); two 
ozalid-paper units for blueprint prepara- 
tions, 100 cm. x 180 cm.; three adjustable 
drawing boards, complete with universal 
drafting machines and lamps. 

Quotations on the blasting materials, beta 
naphthol, can machinery, and surveying and 
drafting equipment should be c. and f. 
Khorramshahr, Iran, and should be directed 
to the Purchasing Branch (attention Dr. 
Maleki), Plan Organization, Tehran, Iran. 


Uruguay To Buy 
Railway Equipment 


Ferrocarril Central del Uruguay, the Gov- 
ernment-owned railway system of Uruguay, 
wishes to receive bids covering the supply 
of the following equipment: 

Seven pairs of Diesel-powered railway 
coaches. 

Seven railway coaches to be used as needed 
with the above. 

Nine Diesel electric locomotives, for main- 
line operation. 

Spare parts for the locomotives. 

Three Diesel electric switching engines. 

Spare parts for the engines. 

Further information as to specifications 
may be obtained from Ferrocarril Central del 
Uruguay, Montevideo, Uruguay, to which 
address bids should be directed. 

It is understood that this purchase will 
be the first major expenditure for new equip- 
ment to be made by the railroad since it has 
been operated by the Government. Should 
a United States supplier obtain this first 
order, it is thought that the subsequent sale 
of additional equipment would be facilitated. 


Israel Visitor Here To 
Promote Sale of Handicraft 


Ph. de Freudiger, president of “Mir” Jeru- 
salem Works for Israel Applied Arts, Ltd., is 
touring the United States in an effort to 
promote the sale of Israel handicrafts in the 
United States. For the benefit of importers 
and buyers, Mr. Freudiger has with him a 
large sample assortment of art and gift ware, 
including such items as vases, cigarette boxes, 
figures, candelabra, tea sets, and ornamental 
tile, made of metals, ceramics, and pottery. 

Many of the objects in the collection are 
replicas of articles typical of civilization dat- 
ing back to the Biblical period, modified, 
however, to suit modern tastes and uses. 
The collection is said to be representative 
of the work of Israel’s artists and crafts- 
men, and it is understood that workshops 
are now in a position to make prompt deliv- 
ery of fairly large quantities of the items 
being exhibited. 

Mr. Freudiger’s mission is sponsored by 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, as well as 
the Government of Israel, which believes 
that development of a United States market 
for Israel handicraft would materially aid 
in increasing Israel’s dollar balances. 

Contacts with this visitor may be ar- 
ranged through the American Economic 
Committee for Palestine, Inc., 250 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bids Invited To Construct 
Dock and Jetty at Dublin 


The Irish Port and Docks Board is invit- 
ing bids for the construction of a graving 
dock and reinforced concrete jetty at Alex- 
andra Basin, Dublin, estimated to cost 
£950,000 ($2,660,000 at present rate of ex- 
change). Sealed bids, on a form provided, 
should be delivered not later than June 27, 
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1950, to R. F. Lowe, Secretary, Dublin Port 
and Docks Board, 19-21 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. Copies of the draw- 
ings and contract documents may be ob- 
tained from the consulting engineer, Nicho- 
las O’Dwyer, B. E., M. Inst., C. E. I., 6 Bur- 
lington Road, Dublin, Ireland, on payment of 
a deposit of 25 guineas ($73.50). This sum 
will be returned to bona fide bidders whose 
bids are not subsequently withdrawn and 
who return the documents. 

The Board will not pay for bids, nor is it 
bound to accept the lowest one. 

The mass concrete graving dock will be 646 
feet x 95 feet x 33 feet cope to floor. The 
reinforced concrete jetty will be 443 feet x 
39 feet. The project includes the furnishing 
and installing of equipment and all auxiliary 
works. 

Construction is expected to start in the 
latter part of 1950. However, this will de- 
pend on the availability of steel sheet piling 
for the construction of the cofferdam in 
which the dock will be built. Steel piling is 
presently in short supply. 


St. Vincent, B. W. I., 
Offers Cotton Lint 


Sea Island cotton lint from the 1950-51 
crop is offered for export to the United 
States by the government of St. Vincent, 
British West Indies. The lint is described 
as superfine first white, second white, and 
stained grades, with length of staple being 
60 millimeters. One sample of each grade 
is available on a loan basis, from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The government of St. Vincent estimates 
that it will have available for export during 
March to July 1951 about 900 bales of 400 
pounds each of cotton lint, and wishes to 
receive orders now for delivery at that time. 

Interested importers are asked to corre- 
spond direct with the Government of St. 
Vincent, Government Office, Kingstown, St. 
Vincent, British West Indies. Since the 
government of St. Vincent has had no previ- 
ous experience in shipping long-staple cot- 
ton to the United States, it is requested that 
prospective purchasers furnish full particu- 
lars concerning maximum length of staple 
spinners generally used. 


Aero Club, Uruguay, in 
Market for Aircraft 


The Aero Club of Uruguay is in the market 
for four or five single-motored, small, inex- 
pensive aircraft suitable for training student 
pilots. One of the planes is to be equipped 
with instruments for night flying, the others 
with minimum instruments only. 

The club prefers to purchase direct from 
manufacturers, and desires that prices be 
quoted f. a.s. New York or other large United 
States port of shipment, as it may be able to 
make special transport arrangements with 
Uruguayan Government-owned vessels. 

This organization, which is partially sub- 
sidized by the Uruguayan Government, is a 
sports club established solely to promote 
civil aviation in Uruguay. Its membership 
numbers 800. ; 

Interested firms are invited to communi- 
cate promptly with the Aero Club of Uruguay, 
896 Paysandu, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Trinidad Firm Renews 


Request for U. S. Aid 


The Trinidad firm of Soconusco Quarries 
& Development Co., Ltd., has again expressed 
a desire to interest an American firm in 
financing a cement producing plant in Trin- 
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idad. This inquiry was previously reported 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 18, 1949. 
The firm indicates that it is prepared to con- 
sider any reasonable proposal. 

Further details may be obtained from El- 
liott E. Reece, Consulting Engineer, Soco- 
nusco Quarries & Development Co., Ltd., 25 
Edward Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
BW. it. 


Fork-Lift Trucks for 
Bombay Port Trust 


Bids to supply 12 fork-lift trucks for use on 
the Bombay docks are invited by the Con- 
troller of Stores, Bombay Port Trust. Speci- 
fications are, briefly, as follows: Diesel- 
powered, 2-ton capacity at 24’’ center of 
load, stacking height 12 feet. 

Tender application forms giving full par- 
ticulars and conditions of supply may be ob- 
tained direct from the Controller of Stores, 
Bombay Port Trust, Mazagon, Bombay 10, 
India, upon payment of 1 rupee (approxi- 
mately US$0.21) per copy. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until February 27, 1950, and, in order 
to be considered, must be submitted to the 
Controller of Stores in Bombay on the pre- 
scribed form accompanied by a deposit of 
2,000 rupees, in envelopes marked “Quota- 
tions for Fork Lift Trucks—due date 27-2- 
1950.” 


Durban Office Building 
For Sale To U. S. Firm 


A 10-story office building located in the 
center of the Durban business district is 
offered for sale to an American firm interested 
in establishing a branch in South Africa. 
The property is described as being the most 
up-to-date office and shop block in Durban 
and of excellent construction. In addition 
to the 10 floors, there is a basement, which, 
together with the first floor, is occupied by 
the present owners. The next two floors are 
used as showrooms, the fourth as a show- 
room and offices, and the remainder as 
offices. There are two elevators serving all 
floors. 

Firms interested in learning further par- 
ticulars concerning this offer may write to 
Aubrey Lurie & Co., P. O. Box 1946, Durban, 
Union of South Africa. 


Japan in Market for 
Potash Fertilizer 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry in Tokyo is accepting, 
until further notice, offers to supply Japan 
with potash fertilizer, of the following speci- 
fications: potassium sulphate (K.SO,) mini- 
mum 48% potassium oxide (K,O), and/or 
potassium chloride (KC,) minimum 35” 
potassium oxide (K,O). Bids may be for any 
quantities up to 46,280 metric tons of con- 
tained potassium oxide (KO). Potassium 
sulphate should be quoted in single jute 
bags, and potassium chloride in bulk. 

Prices should be quoted per unit metric 
ton of contained potassium oxide (K.O), 
f. o. b. loaded, stowed, and trimmed abroad 
ocean vessel at loading port and off sling 
c. i. f. Japanese port of unloading. 

Weighing and inspection will be in ac- 
cordance with usual commercial practice. 

Purchases will be confined to those areas 
with which Japan has financial and/or trade 
arrangements, or from sellers willing to ac- 
cept credits available only for Japanese ex- 
ports. Payment will be in accordance with 
prevailing financial arrangements between 
Japan and the country from which pur- 
chase is made, or against a letter of credit 
providing for the deposit of funds in escrow 





available only for purchase of approved Japa- 
nese export products. 

Offers shall include a statement as to 
country of origin, point of shipment, delivery 
schedule, period during which bid will re. 
main firm, and name of mine or supplier; 
and should be accompanied by performance 
bond, bank guaranty, or other assurance of 
performance. 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry reserves the right to reject any or 
all offers and to limit the amount which it 
will accept. 

Offers must be submitted in duplicate to 
F. Ebara, c/o 4th Import Section, Interna- 
tional Trade Bureau, Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, Japanese Goy- 
ernment (3d floor, MITI Building), Tokyo, 
Japan. 


German Visitor Here To 
Study Tourism, Shipping 


Hans Juergen Baumann, a representative 
of the Deutsche Zentrale fuer Fremdenver- 
kehr, in Frankfurt, Germany, is visiting the 
United States for about 3 months to study 
tourism and shipping facilities, as well as to 
obtain information generally on customs. 
The organization which Mr. Baumann rep- 
resents is the touring office of the German 
Federal Railways. 

Mr. Baumann plans to spend some time in 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, and may be reached at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, 101 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Manufacture Belge de Lam- 
pes Electriques Mazda-Adzam S. A. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), 80 Rue des 
Deux Gares, Brussels, wishes to manufacture 
in Belgium, under license for American firms, 
telecommunication apparatus such as radar 
equipment, transmitting and receiving sets 
for ships and airplanes. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—Westralian Farmers Coopera- 
tive Limited (general merchants), 563 Well- 
ington Street, Perth, has available for export 
1,000 tons of pure natural honey each year. 
Quality equal to world standards. Inspection 
available at expense of Honey Pool by local 
public analysts. 

3. Denmark—vVerner Laursen (exporters 
and wholesalers), 76 Vestergade, Odense, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality blue cheese, butterfat content 50%; 
also dairy cream in cans. Cream offered in 
3 grades as follows: whipping cream, 35%; 
pure thick cream, 23%; pure dairy cream, 
15%. Additional information and prices may 
be obtained from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

4. England—Anglo-Swiss Screw Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Trout Road, West Drayton, 
Middlesex, wishes to export small screws and 
nuts, and special turned metal parts, prin- 
cipally for use by light industry. Catalog is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. England—Billington & Newton Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Longport, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffs., wishes to export all kinds of castings, 
ferrous and nonferous. Castings range from 
a few ounces to 10 tons in weight each, and 
are made of virgin materials. 

6. England—oO. Comitti & Son, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 51 & 53 Mount Pleasant, London, 
W.C. 1, desires to export high-quality Barom- 
eters, £400 worth each month. Illustrated 
leaflets are available on a loan basis from 
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Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—Dot Cycle & Motor Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), Afundel 
Street, Hulme, Manchester 15, wishes to ex- 
port motorcycles (solo) and motor delivery 
vehicles (light weight). Quantity: 40 motor- 
cycles and 40 motor trucks each month. Firm 
would prefer direct sales to merchants and 
motor dealers in the Southern and Western 
States. Descriptive literature and price list 
may be obtained, on a loan basis, from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—F. E. Export Limited (export- 
ers and mill export agents), Fenwick House, 
292 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1, wishes to 
export all grades of papers and boards (Brit- 
ish, Scandinavian or Continental). Quantity 
available: approximately 50 tons of paper and 
board each month. Descriptive lists will be 
furnished to interested firms, on a loan basis, 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—F. C. Gooch & Son (manufac- 
turer), 13 Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. C. 2, desires to export high-qual- 
ity coffee and chicory essence, sweetened or 
unsweetened, packed in glass bottles con- 
taining 9 fluid ounces. Essence contains 
coffee, chicory, caramel, and sugar (no pre- 
servative). Quantity available: 500 gross 
bottles each month. 

10. England—Halle’s (Overseas) Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 1/2 Hanover Street, London, W. 1, 
wishes to export high-quality scarfs and piece 
goods, pure silk and rayon, plain and printed. 

11. England—New Forest Services (Lynd- 
hurst) Ltd. (manufacturer), High Street, 
Lyndhurst, New Forest, Hampshire, offers to 
export its patented “Twilfold” folding deck 
chair. Firm claims chair is light-weight, 
portable and strong, manufactured from cor- 
rosion-resisting light alloy tubing, canvas is 
not attached by nails and is renewable in a 
few seconds. Additional information and 
photographs are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. England—W. G. Norcutt & Co. (Lon- 
don) Ltd. (export and import agents), 6 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 1, wishes to 
export bicycles, touring and sport models, 
for men and women. 

13. England—The Pankhurst Auto Works 
(manufacturer), Exmouth, Devon, offers 
contract machine work (ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metals), made to U. S. customers’ 
drawings and requirements. 

14. England—Archie L. S. Parfect (export 
agent), 346 Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
London, S. W. 1, wishes to export stroke out- 
put meters for reciprocating machinery, and 
reversible friction tappers. Literature is 
available on a loan basis .from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—S. J. Parker & Company 
(manufacturer), 49 Chester Street, Shrews- 
bury, Salop., offers to export high-quality 
precision Vernier measuring gages; steel 
rules; also, cheaper types of measuring gages. 
Specifications to National Physical Labora- 
tory standards. Catalog and price list may 
be obtained, on a loan basis, from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—Primon Engineering Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ agent), 270 Old Brompton 
Road, London, S. W. 5, desires to export high- 
quality door checks (‘“Master” brand), 1,000 
to 1,500 each month. Leaflets and price lists 
will be furnished, on a loan basis, upon re- 
quest to Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—Harold G. Ruddick & Co. 
(manufacturer), 15 Western Street, Brighton 
1, Sussex, is interested in exporting machines 
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for cutting asbestos board, plaster board, 
hardwood and plywood. Also, clamps: quick 
action joiners, glue, sash and flooring clamps. 
Quantities available each month: 20 cutting 
machines, 500 of each type of clamp. Illus- 
trated literature may be obtained, on a loan 
basis, from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

18. England—The Walturdaw Cinema Sup- 
ply Co. Ltd. (manufacturer and sales agent), 
46 Gerrard Street, London, W. 1, wishes to 
export complete motion-picture equipment 
including rotary sound units, sound equip- 
ment, microphone lifts, projectors, and arc 
lamps. One set of leaflets is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

19. England—Wood Bros. & Co. (Gaskets) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Newton Street Works, 
Bradford, Yorks., wishes to export high-qual- 
ity gaskets, gland packings, sheet jointing for 
oil and petroleum industries. Specifications 
according to British Standard, American 
Petroleum Institute, and American Stand- 
ards Association. 

20. France—Aciéries de Gennevilliers 
(manufacturer, exporter), 119 Avenue Louis- 
Roche, Gennevilliers (Seine), wishes to ex- 
port metallurgical supplies. 

21. France—I Azema-Bigou (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), Campredon 
par Labastide-S/-L’Hers (Ariege), wishes to 
export “Kirit’” mineral water, and “Foncir- 
guette”’ carbonated mineral water. 

22. France—Sté. Defontaine Fréres et Fils 
(manufacturer, importer, wholesaler, export- 
er), La Bruffiére (Vendée), wishes to export 
automobile parts and starters. 

23. France—Delpeyrat et Cie. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 
7, Rue de la Trappe, Sarlat-en-Périgord, Dor- 
dogne, is interested in exporting canned deli- 
cacies. 

24. France—Maison C. Dutel (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 28 Rue Valentin Couturier, 
Lyon, desires to export lamé fabrics. 

25. France—G. Enée-Rongére et Fils 
(wholesaler, exporter), Rue Noel-Béchou, St- 
Rémy sur Durolle (Puy de Déme), wishes to 
export cutlery. 

26. France—Gendron Fréres (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 37, Rue Colin, Villeurbanne 
(Rhone), wishes to export rectifying and 
sharpening machines. 

27. France—René Guillot “Vendre” (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), 7, Rue Lincoln, Paris 
8, desires to export “Richard de Ayala” cham- 
pagne, 

28. France—Jouets-Bimbloterie-Berne (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler) , 67, Rue du Fau- 
bourg St-Martin, Paris X, is interested in ex- 
porting imitation pearls. 

29. France—Junior-Ajax (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter) , 57 Rue de Lisbonne, Paris 
8, offers to export automobile supplies. 

30. France—Robert Le Moult (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), 7 Bd. Chave, Marseille 
(B-du-R), desires to export herbs and phar- 
maceutical products. 

31. France—Le Tallec (manufacturer, re- 
tailer), 13 Villa Faucheur et 11 Rue des En- 
vierges, Paris, wishes to export porcelain nov- 
elties and giftware. 

32. France—Manufacture Toulousaine de 
Leurres (manufacturer, exporter, importer), 
126 Allée de Barcelone, Toulouse, offers to ex- 
port fishing reels with stationary spools. 

33. France—Roger Paillard (exporter), 47 
Rue du Général Chenzy, Calais, Pas-de- 
Calais, desires to export embroideries, lace. 
and curtains, 

34. France—Ets. Prevost et Grenier (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), Villers, Es- 
calles par Barentin (S. I.), wishes to export 
thread and yarn in mixed and dyed colors, 
composed of cotton, fibers, and wool. 





35. France—Société Francaise d’Expansion 
Commerciale et Industrielle (importer and 
exporter), 10, Rue Chauchat, Paris 9, is in- 
terested in exporting beer. 

36. France—Ets. Tirard Fréres (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), Nogent-le-Rotrou 
(Eure-et-Loir), wishes to export felt and 
pressed wool and mothproof rugs. 

87. French West Indies—H. C. & J. Rim- 
baud (export merchant), 10 Rue Schoelcher, 
Fort-de-France, Martinique, wishes to ex- 
port raw bananas, type “Naines,” “Grandes 
Naines,” and “Musa Sinensis.” Quantity 
available: 1,000 metric tons per month, 
March through June 1950; 2,000 tons per 
month, July 1950 through February 1951. 
Net weight each stalk averages 12 kilograms 
plus 12% for wrappings (paper, straw, and 
twine). Inspection by local representatives 
of “Repression des Fraudes,” “Service du 
Conditionnement” of French Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

38. Germany—Max Benninghoven (man- 
ufacturer of steel goods), Solingen-Weyer, 
offers to export first-class razors and hair 
scissors. Trademark: CHERUSKER. 

39. Germany—J. G. Dahmen & Co., Grob- 
und Feindrahtwerk (manufacturer), Hagener 
Landstr. 73, Iserlohn I/Westfalen (British 
Zone), offers to supply all kinds of wire 
made of brass, copper, tombak, phosphor 
bronze, pure nickel and Monel metal; also, 
aerial strands; brush wires; leaden seal wires; 
and all kinds of bright, turned round and 
tinned fine wire, up to .025 mm. 

40. Germany—Koch & Wagner (exporter, 
importer), Strasse 147, Nr. 77, Berlin-Kladow, 
offers to export machine tools, and plastic 
molding presses. 

41. Germany—Heinrich Krueger, K. G. 
(export merchant), 30/32 Hohelandstrasse, 
Luebeck, wishes to export and seeks repre- 
sentative for high-grade Solingen straight 
razors, “TORO” Brand. Firm states it will 
furnish 3 samples at $2.50 for inspection 
purposes to any interested firm in the United 
States. 

42. Germany—Guenther Peschau, Silber- 
strasse 409 (20b), St. Andreasberg/Harz 
(British Zone), wishes to export or seeKs a 
firm willing to manufacture a small inex- 
pensive washing machine. 

43. Germany—K. Wiehler (distillers), Ka- 
puzinerstrasse 17, Vilshofen Ndb., Bavaria 
(U. S. Zone), offers to export Bavarian Al- 
penkrduterbitter de Angostura, 36% volume; 
also, cordials. Firm will furnish quotations 
and samples upon request. 

44. Ireland, Northern—Munster, Simms & 
Co. Limited (manufacturer), Imperial House, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast, seeks United 
States markets for manual deck bilge pumps 
for fishing vessels. Firm states that sample 
pumps may be seen at British Consulates 
located in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. Additional information 
may be obtained from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Italy—Calzificio Malerba (manufac- 
turer), Via Vitzurio, 38, Milan, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for children’s socks. 
Production: 10,000 dozen socks per month. 

46. Italy—Manifattura Serica Gustavo 
Marzorati (manufacturer), Viale Sinigaglia, 
1, Como, desires to export plain or printed 
rayon (100%) fabrics, such as taffetas, twills, 
pekin, crepe de chine, crepe georgette and 
satin. Present stock: 150,000 meters of 
fabrics. Production: 150,000 meters each 
month. 

47. Italy—R. A. I. M. E. S. (wholesaler, 
selling agent), 49 Via della Pergola, Florence, 
wishes to export metal and plastic novelties 
including Florentine-style jewelry, such as 
pins, clips, and earrings. 

48. Japan—Asahi Toy Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), No. 22, 3-chome, 
Kuramae, Asakusa, Daito-ku, Tokyo, offers 
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to export mechanical and celluloid toys, rub- 
ber, paper and clay toys. 

49. Japan—Daia Steel Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), Morioka 
Building, No. 2, 1-chome, Edobashi, Nihon- 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export ma- 
chinery and steel forgings. 

50. Netherlands—Nedalo N. V. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 263-265 Twekkelerweg, 
Hengelo, Overijssel, wishes to export and 
seeks United States representative for elec- 
tricai appliances and industrial and commer- 
cial heating appliances. Complete list of 
commodities (in English) offered by firm and 
catalog (in Dutch) will be furnished to in- 
terested firms on a loan basis by Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

51. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Rontgen- 
apparatenfabriek N. V. (manufacturer), 
69-70 van Leeuwenhoeksingel, Delft, wishes 
to export and seeks representative for X-Ray 
equipment and accessories for medical pur- 
poses and structure investigations, electro- 
medical and electro-surgical apparatus, and 
analgesic inhalation apparatus. 

52. Netherlands—Verf- Vernis- en Oliefa- 
brieken “VEVEO” (manufacturer), 15 Wil- 
lemskade, Schiedam, seeks United States 
selling agent or direct importers for MATA- 
DOR Dutch oil enamel, and SYNTHEFLEX 
synthetic enamel, packed in 4 U. S. gallon 
tins. Qualities guaranteed, and forwarding 
of samples for account of firm. Price in- 
formation available from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Portuguese East Africa—S. Rangel de 
Andrade (commission agent), P. O. Box 615, 
Beira, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
live animals, such as elephants, lions, rhi- 
noceroses, and buffaloes. 

54. Scotland—W. G. Macmillan & Co. (ex- 
port merchants), Greengables, Balerno, 
Midlothian, offers to export finest-quality 
refrigerated Scottish game, such as grouse, 
partridge, pheasants, and woodcocks. Firm 
prefers to supply to firms buying on their 
own account. 

55. Scotland—aA. M. Russell, Limited (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 213/221 Balgreen 
Road, Edinburgh 11, wishes to export the 
“Multiplanter,” transplanting machines. 
Catalog and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


56. Australia—Aircraft Industrial Marine 
Instrument Co. Pty. Limited (manufacturer 
and manufacturers’ agent), 279 Clarence 
Street, Sydney, seeks purchase quotations or 
representation for all types of stainless steel 
gages; diaphragm type pressure, Vacuum or 
compound gages for use in food manufac- 
turing; chart or graph recording instruments. 

57. Australia—Keech-Castings, Pty. Ltd., 
Kent Road, Mascot, N. S. W., seeks purchase 
quotations for hickory handle blanks. 

58. Belgium—Etablissements J. Augustyn 
(importer) , 38-40, Gistelsteenweg, St. André, 
Bruges, seeks purchase quotations for 500,000 
kilograms of flar seeds (blue flower), in new 
jute bags containing 80 kilograms each. 

59. Belgiu m—aAuxiliaire Matiéres Chi- 
miques A. M. C. (importing distributor), 148 
Chaussée d’Ixelles, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations from manufacturers of the fol- 
lowing products: raw materials used for 
manufacture of insecticides, fungicides and 
disinfectants; raw materials for chemicals 
used in treating woods. 

60. Belgium—Ets. Leysen & Pauwels, S. A. 
(importer), 112 Rue Planckenberg, Deurne- 
Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations for 
chemical petroleum products as follows: sup- 
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plies used for treating metals during and 
after manufacture; rust preventatives; metal 
coatings; auxiliary products useful to textile 
industry; and solvents for paint and dye 
industries. 

61. Canada—Frank A. Johnston (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer's agent), 
990 Bronson Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, wishes 
to. purchase and act as agent for United 
States concerns manufacturing lines of 
merchandise of a type not manufactured in 
Canada, and is particularly interested in 
chemical products. 

62. Denmark—Scandinavian Commercial 
Agency (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 7 Anker Heegaardsgade, 
Copenhagen V., is interested in direct pur- 
chase of nylon stockings, and also wishes to 
act as representative for manufacturers of 
nylon stockings in Scandinavia. 

63. Germany—Jac. Ehrgott (importer, ex- 
porter), Postfach 252, (22b) Neustadt a. d. 
Haardt, seeks sources of supply for nylon 
stockings and women’s underclothing. 

64. Indonesia— Olympia Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, exporter), 
Bandoeng, Java, wishes quotations and sam- 
ples of the following cocoa beans: Bahia, 
Trinidad, Venezuela, Guayaquil, and Saint 
Thome. Quotations c. & f. Batavia. 

65. Netherlands—M. L. Polak & Zn, N. V. 
(importing distributor), 17-21 Werfstraat, 
Middelburg, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency from factories producing the follow- 
ing metals: copper wire bars, cathodes, 
silicium, lead, zinc, aluminum sheets, rods, 
and tubes. 

66. Pakistan—S. Vana & Company (im- 
porter of electroplating materials), Napier 
Road, Karachi, seeks purchase quotations 
for 10,000 rupees’ worth of cotton cut piece 
goods suitable for polishing bobs used in 
electroplating works. 

(NoTE: The cotton piece goods mentioned 
above may be the same as finished cloth 
used for identification tags in the United 
States.) 

67. Portuguese East Africa—Salvador 
Rangel de Andrade (commission agent), 
P. O. Box 615, Beira, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for general merchandise. 


Agency Opportunities 


68. Italy—Giuseppe Chiarini (agent), Via 
E. Carpi, 34, Milan, desires to act as agent 
for an American producer of organic and in- 
organic chemicals, biological and medicinal 
chemicals. 

69. Colombia—Hernando Cardona Vasquez 
(agent), Apartado Aereo No. 3461, Bogota, 
seeks representation from manufacturers 
only for paraffin waxes and caustic soda. 


Foreign Visitors 


70. Australia—Graham Kingsford Smith, 
representing Kingsford Import and Supply 
Co. (importer, exporter, agent), 255a George 
Street, Sydney, is interested in exporting 
wool knit fabrics and novelty lines from 
Australia to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive February 20, via Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Wells Fargo Bank, Market 
and Montgomery Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago. 

71. Brazil—Jean Bernhard, representing 
Moura Andrade S. A., Commercial e Agricola 
(importer, exporter, agent), Largo de Miseri- 
cordia 23, 4° andar, Sao Paulo, is interested 
in aircraft and parts, and related equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive January 17, via New York, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
M. B. Lima & Co., Room 1010, 170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Kansas City, and Miami. 


72. Colombia—Jorge Caicedo A., represent- 
ing Industrial Electrica Ltda. (manufacturer, 
importer, wholesaler), Calle 44 No. 46-133 
(Apartado Aereo #210), Barranquilla, is jin. 
terested in purchasing woodworking and 
metalworking machinery, a plant for the 
manufacture of metal screws, and machinery 
for making wooden lead pencils. He also 
seeks technical information on sand blasting 
and metal spraying. Schedule to arrive 
January 23, via Miami, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o R. Hernandez Inc., 1841 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, and possibly Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. 

73. Iceland—Pall B. Melsted, representing 
G. Helgason & Melsted Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 19 Hafnarstraeti, 
Reykjavik, is interested in marketing Ice- 
landic herring in the United States. He is 
also interested in obtaining United States 
capital to be invested in the construction of 
a large hotel in Reykjavik. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 13, via New York, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o G. Helgason & 
Melsted, 165 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

74. Italy—Giuliano Falco, representing 
Manifatture Falco, SpA. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Via Nuovo Poggioreale 
42, Naples, is interested in observing the gen- 
eral organization and production techniques 
used in the American clothing industry 
(specifically in the manufacturing of men’s 
suits); and possible purchase of new types of 
American machinery. Requests technical in- 
formation on new types of machinery and 
accompanying labor problems associated with 
same. Scheduled to arrive the latter part 
of February, via New York, for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o Joseph De Leo, 
340 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and other manufacturing centers on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

75. New Zealand—William J. Blackwell, 
president of the New Zealand Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Federation, and managing director 
of the Wellington, New Zealand, firm of 
Swan Electric Co., Ltd., Hope Gibbons Build- 
ing, Dixon Street (P. O. Box 90), Wellington, 
is interested in the importation into New 
Zealand of valves and condensers, and in 
studying the manufacture of Ilcudspeakers 
and other radio and electrical components, 
and requests technical information of gen- 
eral nature only relating to radio, television, 
and general electronic industries. Scheduled 
to arrive late in January, via Los Angeles, for 
a 3 to 4 weeks’ visit. U. S. address: Care 
Box D, Encinitas, Calif. Itinerary: Los Ange- 
les and immediate surrounding districts. 

76. Scotland—George Edward Roberts, 
representing George Roberts & Co. Ltd. 
(woolen manufacturers), Selkirk, is inter- 
ested in exporting Scotch woolen fabrics, and 
requests technical information as to types 
of woolen goods in greatest demand in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive January 
25, via New York, for a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. 
address: Messrs. P. F. Schwarz, 202 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

77. Sweden—G6sta Sandstrém, Vice Pres- 
ident of Broderna Sandstréms Skidfabrik AB. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), 13 St. 
Paulsgatan, Stockholm, is interested in mar- 
ket investigation and export of skis, ski 
sticks and supplies to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive January 30, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 

Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, and Lake 
Placid. 

(Continued from p. 37) 
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Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


MaJsor FINANCIAL LEGISLATION PASSED IN 
DECEMBER 


The three most significant financial meas- 
ures enacted by the Austrian Government 
during December 1949 have been reported by 
the American Legation, Vienna, as follows: 

1. Law (“Steuerermaessigungsgesetz’’) pro- 
viding for reduction of income, wage, and 
corporation taxes applied to income earned 
in 1950. The average reduction, effective 
January 1, is 20 percent. Reductions range 
from 50 percent in lowest income groups, 
through 20 percent in middle income groups, 
to 10 percent in highest income groups. Ex- 
emptions for children range from 60 schil- 
lings to 845 schillings each (1 schilling 
$0.0694). The corporation tax, with changes 
aimed principally at reducing gross inequi- 
ties, is in general reduced by 20 percent. 

The resultant loss of revenue is expected 
to be made up in part by (1) increased in- 
comes in 1950 as a result of higher produc- 
tivity; (2) improved tax enforcement; and 
(3) valorization of the customs-duty 
schedules. 

2. Law (‘‘Finanzausgleichgesetz”) for fis- 
cal equalization, an amendment of the pre- 
vious law, the principal purpose of which 
is to increase the share of the Federal 
Treasury in the taxes collected centrally for 
the joint benefit of the Federal Government 
and the political subdivisions. It is esti- 
mated that as a result of the changes, the 
Federal Government will receive at least 
350,000,000 additional schillings in revenue 
in 1950. 

3. Law (“Kinderbeihilfengesetz’’) to assure 
the continuance of food allowances for chil- 
dren during 1950. This replaces the former 
system of dependents’ allowances, limiting 
it to children, and setting up a centrally 
administered fund to which contributions 
will be made by all employers. This will 
relieve the Federal Treasury of the greater 
part of the financial burden entailed by the 
former law. The calculated outlay for 1950 
in the original draft budget was 450,000,000 
schillings. 

In addition, Parliament approved in its last 
session of 1949 various financial measures to 
provide stop-gap aid for the war-injured, 
the unemployed, and various other social 
welfare beneficiaries. 

Legislation abolishing certain Ministries 
and redefining functions of those remaining 
was likewise adopted, as well as new regula- 
tions improving the status of pensioners. 





All motor-vehicle traffic in Manchuria now 
moves tothe right. The regulation changing 
the rule of the road from left to right became 
effective March 1, 1949. 
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Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW SYSTEM FOR CONTROL AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


A Bolivian law, promulgated November 17, 
1949, provides that the distribution of for- 
eign exchange be performed in the capitals 
of Departments with the concurrence and 
agreement of a legal representative of the 
respective departmental chamber of com- 
merce, a representative of the departmental 
Chamber of Industries, and a representative 
of the Office of the Comptroller General, 
states a report of January 9, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at La Paz. The 
headquarters of the National Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, in La Paz, will par- 
ticipate in the selection of a legal represent- 
ative for each of the said chambers, as will 
also a delegate of the Ministry of Economy, 
and a delegate of the office of the Comp- 
troller General. In the departmental capi- 
tals where there is only one chamber 
representing both commerce and industry, 
there will be three legal delegates, one for 
commerce, another for industry, and the 
departmental Comptroller. 

The Banco Central will, through its De- 
partment of Foreign Commerce in La Paz 
and through its agencies in the other De- 
partments of the country, publish a com- 
plete list of the distribution of foreign 
exchange 15 days after the termination of 
each monthly or periodic distribution of 
foreign exchange. 

Supreme decree No. 1850 of December 22, 
1949, implements the foregoing law. 

The only changes effected by the new law 
and the new decree are: A provision for 
representation on the Central Committee of 
the business community, the Ministry of 
National Economy, and the Office of the 
Comptroller General; provision for repre- 
sentation of the business community and 
the Office of the Comptroller General on the 
regional committees; and _ provision for 
monthly publication of the list of licenses 
issued, an action which has heretofore been 
performed annually. 

[For announcement of control of free- 
exchange market transactions by the Banco 
Central, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
November 14, 1949.] 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated January 16, 1950) 


After a satisfactory holiday trade in Brazil 
in December, domestic business became sea- 
sonally slack in January. Export trade in 
Bahia tobacco increased somewhat, as a re- 








sult of compensation trade in this commod- 
ity with Germany. Cotton-textile exporters 
have been feeling the effects of increasing 
international competition, and mills in Sao 
Paulo have become further apprehensive of 
such competition, especially from Japan. 
Export prices are reported to have been cut 
the maximum amount possible, but stocks 
continue accumulating. 

A Brazilian-American chemical plant in 
Curitiba, State of Parana, commenced large- 
scale production of formaldehyde, and plans 
to produce urea formaldehyde molding pow- 
ders in the near future. Because of pro- 
longed dry weather in 1949 and the 
consequent severe drop in water level of 
power dams, rationing of electricity at Rio 
de Janeiro, including a 5 percent reduction 
to industrial consumers, was ordered to be- 
come effective on February 1. 

Import licensing in hard currencies con- 
tinued to be severely restricted, and a more 
stringent policy also has developed in li- 
censing sterling imports. There are indi- 
cations, however, that with the continuing 
improvement in the exchange situation, a 
gradual easing in the import licensing policy 
may develop in the next few months. The 
list of agricultural commodities exempt from 
import license was published on January 4. 
The list of pharmaceuticals, and chemicals 
for the pharmaceutical industry, exempt 
from license, which must also be issued in 
accordance with the current foreign-trade 
control legislation, has not yet been 
published. 

Although earlier rumors to the effect that 
the backlog of dollar collections would be 
liquidated by the end of 1949 proved un- 
founded, appreciable progress toward liqui- 
dation was accomplished during the month 
of December and the first half of January. 
Remittance delays in mid-January were re- 
ported to be 3 months in preferential, 314 
months in first, and 12144 months in fourth 
category. It is believed that dollar funds 
are available for a still more substantial re- 
duction and that it is the intention of the 
Bank of Brazil to proceed with liquidation as 
rapidly as permitted, in view of administra- 
tive difficulties, particularly the shortage of 
personnel in the exchange distribution 
divisions. 

During the month of December new paper 
currency amounting to 1,200,000,000 cru- 
zeiros was issued through the Rediscount 
Bureau of the Bank of Brazil. Although 
recent statements of Government receipts 
and expenditures are not available, it is be- 
lieved that part of the new currency was 
issued to cover year-end expenditures. 

On January 11 the Superintendency of 
Money and Credit issued Instruction No. 30, 
suspending until further notice the transfer 
abroad of compensation currencies for pay- 
ment of expenses of maintenance, study, 
health treatment, and travel abroad, dona- 
tions and charities, pensions and bonuses, 
personal debts contracted abroad, and other 
noncommercial services, merchandise im- 
ported by private persons, educational, scien- 
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tific and cultural services, and representation 
at international congresses when not at Gov- 
ernment expense. This is, in effect, an ex- 
tension to compensation currencies of regu- 
lations already existing with respect to hard 
currencies. 


Crop prospects have improved in Central 
Brazil as a result of ample rainfall. Crops 
were generally planted late because of the 
late arrival of the rains following the sea- 
sonal drought, but they have subsequently 
made good progress. The corn and rice crops 
are expected to exceed those of last year and 
the Sao Paulo cotton crop may reach 250,000 
metric tons of lint, compared with last year’s 
production of 206,552 tons. No change has 
occurred during the past month in prospects 
for the 1950 coffee harvest. A below-average 
crop is expected in Sao Paulo, and for all 
central Brazil a crop about average for re- 
cent years is expected. 

The Federal Government was authorized, 
by law No. 1051 of January 6, to contract 
with the Bank of Brazil for a credit opera- 
tion in support of cacao. The loans, which 
are to be made up to an over-all limit of 
150,000,000 cruzeiros (approximately $8,000,- 
000), are to be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of Bahia. The details of the financing 
program are to be determined by the Gov- 
ernment of Bahia through the Bahia Cocoa 
Institute. 

A special coffee-financing program also has 
been provided for coffee producers whose 
plantations have been affected by drought. 
Law No. 1003 of December 24, 1949, author- 
izes the Federal Government to contract with 
the Bank of Brazil for the making of loans to 
producers who, because of drought effects, 
would not be sufficiently good risks to qualify 
for the Bank’s usual coffee loans. The loans 
are to be a responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Slaughter quotas in 1950 for all important 
slaughterhouses in central Brazil have been 
fixed by a Government Order of December 24. 
The quotas, which are based on slaughter in 
1947, would reduce the amount of meat 
available in central Brazil below the levels 
prevailing in 1948 and 1949. 

Labor activities were concentrated largely 
on efforts to obtain payment of a Christmas 
bonus and in pressing for wage increases. 
Public employees in Rio and numerous other 
parts of Brazil were granted a Christmas 
bonus and most of the private firms, which 
as a matter of company policy have paid 
Christmas bonuses in the past, continued the 
practice this year. A few scattered wage in- 
creases were granted in various lines of ac- 
tivity, but the only action of importance in 
this field was the increase granted 85,000 
employees of the State of Sao Paulo which 
will cost the State an estimated 4,600,000 
cruzeiros during 1950. The bill as passed by 
the Legislature was vetoed in part by the 
Governor. Employment continued at a high 
level but rising prices and the consequent 
increase in the cost of living are reducing 
real earnings and adding pressure to recur- 
rent demands for wage increases. In an ef- 
fort to combat apathy on the part of the 
workers in the affairs of their unions, the 
Ministry of Labor has created an agency 
which will attempt to stimulate worker in- 
terest by publicizing the advantages of union 
membership. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FROM ITALY SUBJECT TO MINIMUM 
TARIFF RATES 


Merchandise originating in Italy is sub- 
ject to Brazilian minimum tariff rates, on a 
reciprocal basis for identical treatment ac- 
corded to Brazilian merchandise in that 
country, according to Circular No. 52 issued 
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by the Director of Customs Revenue on De- 
cember 26, 1949, and transmitted by the 
United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
under date of January 10, 1950. 


IMPORT LICENSES EXTENDED BECAUSE OF 
STRIKES 


The Brazilian Minister of Finance has ap- 
proved a Resolution of the Foreign Trade 
Consultative Committee, permitting the ex- 
tension of import licenses, which couid not 
be used up to their validity date because of 
port or industrial strikes, for a period equal 
to the length of the strike plus a maximum 
of 10 days. In accordance with the Resolu- 
tion, the Director of Customs Revenue is- 
sued circular No. 53 of December 27, 1949, 
advising all customs authorities that cus- 
toms clearance of merchandise shipped may 
be permitted even though covered by ex- 
pired licenses, so long as accompanied by 
duly legalized consular invoices, according to 
a report of January 10, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

The above Resolution was issued in con- 
nection with shipments already made in con- 
nection with which customs clearance diffi- 
culties were being encountered, and there- 
fore should not be interpreted as applying to 
strikes that might occur in the future. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BAHAMAS 


During the last quarter of 1949 the volume 
of trade in the Bahamas was well main- 
tained. Inventories were increased, mainly 
through imports from the sterling area, in 
anticipation of the tourist season’s require- 
ments. Brisk sales in all lines were reported 
for the month of December, stimulated by the 
Christmas trade, of which a very satisfactory 
volume was enjoyed by locai merchants. 
Imports of certain essential merchandise, 
heretofore permitted in limited quantities 
from dollar countries, were subject to further 
restrictions. 

Following the devaluation of the pound in 
September, a special session of the House of 
Assembly was called to consider the rising 
cost of living. The House passed bills in- 
creasing the salaries and wages of civil serv- 
ants from the 72 percent in the higher 
brackets on basic salaries to 15 percent in the 
lower grades. The government established 
a Price Control Board, and prices have been 
fixed on fish, salt, and corned beef, fuel, dairy 
cheese, evaporated and condensed milk, 
onions, potatoes, and common soap. 

The importation of sugar and rice, pre- 
viously purchased by the government through 
the Essential Supplies Committee, was 
scheduled to be turned over to private enter- 
prise on or after January 3, 1950. Sugar to 
the extent of 3,000 long tons will be imported 
throughout the calendar year 1950 from 
Jamaica. Rice without restriction as to 
quantity must, wherever obtainable, be im- 
ported from sterling-area sources, or by sup- 
pliers willing to accept pounds sterling in 
payment. The crayfish season opened in 
October, and crayfish have brought good 
prices in the United States markets. During 
November tomatoes were sold for the highest 
price ever offered in the Bahamas, when 5,400 
lugs were sold on November 19 at prices 
ranging from 21s. to 29s. 3d., the latter being 
the record price. However, during December 
there was a definite slump in the price of 
tomatoes. This was due to the fact that 


Jamaican, Mexican, and Texas crops matureq 
early and went on sale on Canadian angq 
American markets. 

During December, approximately 1,500 
heads of lettuce cultivated by hydroponic 
farming on the island of New Providence 
were released to the Nassau market. This 
method of cultivation is new to the Bahamas. 
The company which has employed hydro- 
ponics to cultivate lettuce hopes to be able 
to supply the Nassau market until April with 
1,400 heads of lettuce each week. This under- 
taking is still on a small scale, but there are 
plans to increase the planting during the 
coming year. By developing the cultivation 
of lettuce in Nassau, the Colony will be able 
to save dollars which are now used to pur- 
chase this item in Florida; in addition, retail- 
ers will have fresh supplies daily instead of 
weekly, thus saving not only the cost of 
refrigerating space, but also a considerable 
quantity of loss resulting from depreciation. 

The tourist season Officially opened on 
December 15, and several of the larger hotels 
which open only during the season went 
into operation. Bookings were reported good 
for this season. Pan American Airways, 
Trans-Canada Airways, and British Overseas 
Airways extended their schedules to include 
the Bahamas. During November and De- 
cember, several ships called at Nassau with 
cruise passengers, including the Queen of 
Bermuda which made three trips to Nassau 
from New York 

In October, the government approved a 
modification of the import restriction of 
United States cigarettes for the 1950 tourist 
season. The modification aliowed for the 
importation during the season of 6,000,000 
United States cigarettes, and is to be re- 
garded solely as a tourist amenity. United 
States cigarettes ordinarily are not available 
in Nassau. 

During the last quarter of 1949, the labor 
situation was quiet. A total of 1,465 Ba- 
hamian agricultural laborers were recruited 
for the Farm Labor Project in the United 
States. At the close of the year there were 
2,436 laborers in the United States. Op- 
portunity for increased employment has 
been created by returning winter residents 
and preparations for the opening of hotels 
for the 1949-50 season. 

Real estate during the quarter was in- 
active. Construction work continued satis- 
factorily, but far less than a year ago. There 
has been no indication of any tendency 
toward the reduction of existing high val- 
uations placed on property. 

There were no commercial failures or 
business liquidations reported during the 
quarter, and no bills were protested. Money 
circulated freely, and there were no changes 
in the credit terms of the Colony. A good 
percentage of the local import business con- 
tinued to be on a cash or letter-of-credit 
basis, although in certain cases importers 
extended credit not exceeding 90 days 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS RELAXED ON PRIMARY 
AND SEMIFINISHED IRON AND STEEL 


Effective from February 1, 1950, primary 
and semifinished iron and steel, not includ- 
ing structural steel but including pig iron, 
ingots, bars, slabs, rods, plates, sheets, strip, 
band and forgings, and other similar prod- 
ucts classified under Canadian tariff items 
374, 377, 377a, 377b, 377c, 377d, 377e, 377f, 
378, 379, 380, 385," 386, 392, 392a, 392b, 440/, 
will be admitted into Canada under the 
Steel Controller’s general permit D. T. C. 
503. Since October 1, 1949, these goods had 
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peen allowed into Canada only under special 
permit. 

[For announcement of the import-permit 
requirement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 17, 1949.] 


CHANGES IN EXPORT CONTROLS 


Important changes in Canadian export 
controls were promulgated by orders-in- 
council P. C. 6560, P. C. 6561, and P. C. 6562, 
effective December 29, 1949. Twenty-five 
items were removed from control, leaving 
only approximately 100 items including 
strategic materials, primary steel, and build- 
ing requisites still in short supply. To pro- 
vide adequate export control of strategic 
materials without adding to the list of items 
subject to such supervision, the number of 
countries under area control was increased. 
All goods originally imported into Canada 
and reexported without further processing 
now require an export permit. 

The items removed from export control are 
as follows: Rice, rice flour and rice meal, 
horses and horsemeat, poultry, eggs, jute 
and jute products, lumber, filing and poles, 
doors, sash and millwork, flooring, prefabri- 
cated houses, pickets, plywood, railway ties, 
shims, metal drums, metal fence posts, stor- 
age tanks, furnaces and stoves, nonferrous 
conduit and cable, tin and tin products, 
except tin plate, asbestos products, asphalt 
products, and paraffin wax. 

On July 15, 1948, all goods destined to 46 
specified countries in Europe and the Medi- 
terranean area were placed under export 
control. The amendment extended this con- 
trol to the following 18 Far Eastern and 
Mediterranean countries: Borneo; Burma; 
China; Hong Kong; Indochina; United States 
of Indonesia; Israel; Japan; Korea; Luchu 
Islands; Macao; Malaya; New Guinea; Phil- 
ippines; Singapore; Syria; Thailand (Siam); 
and Timor. Export permits are now required 
for all shipments to these destinations with 
the exception of items specifically exempted 
by the export permit regulations and by spe- 
cial permit No. 1597 which exempts certain 
nonessential goods. 

In order to prevent Canada being used as 
a “back door” to evade the export regula- 
tions of other nations, export permits will be 
required for all goods passing through Can- 
ada without being further processed unless 
(a) they are being transported to a third 
country on a through billing; (b) they are 
destined for the United States as the ulti- 
mate country of destination; or (c) they are 
included in SPL-1597 which lists items which 
may be shipped thereunde: without indi- 
vidual export permit 


Cevlon 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 
(Dated January 6, 1950) 


Preparations were under way in December 
for two important international conferences 
held in Ceylon during January, which would 
deal with significant economic as wWell as 
political questions. The Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, to be held 
January 9-14, was expected to take up the 
question of devaluation and the economic 
relationship between the Commonwealth 
and other countries. The Asian Regional 
Conference of the ILO which was to meet 
in the middle of January was to discuss a 
broad agenda of labor issues as they affect 
this portion of the world. 

A new monetary law establishing a Cen- 
tral Bank which will provide means of con- 
trolling currency and credit in the Island 
has been enacted, and a national develop- 
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ment loan of 400,000,000 rupees has been 
passed by Parliament in order to assist 
economic-development programs. 

During the course of the debate on the 
bank bill, Leftist members of Parliament 
criticized the Government for following 
Britain in devaluing its currency. The chair- 
man of the Bank of Ceylon, in his annual 
report, warned that devaluation was cor- 
rect as a matter of expediency, but may 
prove extremely expensive as a long-run 
policy. 

The Department of Census and Statistics 
published for the first time a Statistical Ab- 
stract containing information covering a 
period of 10 years on area and climate pop- 
ulation, social conditions, education, labor, 
agriculture, trade, transportation and com- 
munications, public finance, banking, prices, 
and balance of payments. The Statistical 
Abstract is one of the most important basic 
economic documents published by the 
Government. 

The Government is continuing to empha- 
size the importance of increased food pro- 
duction, and a foreign soil-eonservation 
expert has arrived to direct fresh activity 
in this field. 

The most important trade event of the 
month relates to coconut products. After 
brief negotiations with the United Kingdom 
concerning the extension of the existing 
copra-coconut-oil contract with that coun- 
try, negotiations were broken off, and Ceylon 
copra and coconut oil are now being sold in 
the open market. No transactions are cur- 
rently taking place because the Government 
is not issuing export licenses. The future 
price situation is not clear. The Govern- 
ment is, however, reported to be considering 
a subsidy on coconuts in the island in suf- 
ficient supply to reduce the price to the 
consumer. 

Tea prices dropped during December, but 
rubber remained steady. 

According to the latest customs returns, 
Ceylon had a larger positive balance of trade 
in October than in November. The decreased 
balance for November was due mainly to 
larger imports of food, petroleum products, 
and coal. 

A slow-down strike in the Colombo harbor 
delayed shipping during December. A sat- 
isfactory settlement was said to have been 
worked out within the past few days. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw IMPORT EXCHANGE RATE ESTABLISHED 


The Chilean Ministers of Finance and 
Economy announced on January 10, 1950, the 
establishment of a new transitory rate of 
exchange for the payment of imports of 60 
paper pesos to the United States dollar, in 
addition to the existing 31- and 43-peso and 
“gold” rates, state reports of January 11 and 
12, 1950, from the United States Embassy 
at Santiago. 

The new rate reportedly is to apply to a 
substantial part of the merchandise now im- 
portable at the current rates of 31 and 43 
pesos to the dollar. The Ministers have not 
yet given any details as to the specific items 
affected by the new exchange rate. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DuTy SURCHARGE INCREASED 


The Ministry of Finance of Chile an- 
nounced on January 12 that retroactive to 
January 1, 1950, the Chilean customs au- 
thorities would collect in paper pesos a sur- 
charge of 1,140 percent over the import tariff 


rates expressed in gold pesos on those im- 
ports to which the newly established pro- 
visional exchange rate of 60 paper pesos to 
$1 U. S. currency apply, according to reports 
from the United States Embassy at Santiago 
dated January 12 and 17. The surcharges 
of 540 and 799 percent on imports to be paid 
for at the 31- and 43-pesos-to-the-dollar 
rates, respectively, are to continue until such 
time as exchange rates for these imports are 
changed. 

|For announcement of the establishment 
of the 790 percent surcharge, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 22, 1948. | 


Mopus VIVENDI WITH SPAIN EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi subscribed 
to by the Governments of Chile and Spain, 
which has been in force since 1944, was ex- 
tended for 1 year beginning January 1, 1950, 
by an agreement signed November 18, 1949, 
in Santiago by the Chilean Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and the Spanish Charge d’Affaires, 
according to a report of November 22, from 
the United States Embassy at Santiago. The 
only new element introduced into the agree- 
ment is a provision whereby the two govern- 
ments will undertake, within a short time, 
to sign a commercial treaty and payments 
agreement to cover on a permanent basis 
economic and commercial relations between 
the two countries. 

|For announcements of previous extensions 
of the Chilean-Spanish modus vivendi, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 7, 
1949, and February 28, 1948.]| 


China 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


The growing isolation of Taiwan from the 
mainland, was virtually completed during 
October 1949, when Amoy, Swatow, and Can- 
ton, the last major ports on the Chinese 
mainland, fell to the Chinese Communists. 
Taiwan thus became faced with the neces- 
sity of making far-reaching economic ad- 
justments in the near future in order to 
remain on an even keel economically. 

Symptoms of the difficulties inherent in 
making the economic adjustments now fac- 
ing the island were seen in the 21.5 percent 
rise in the wholesale price index during the 
month, together with the continued spread 
between the official and black market rates 
of gold and the United States dollar. Other 
difficulties were encountered with the exports 
of tea, camphor, sugar, machinery, alum- 
inum, soda, coal, and paper. The aluminum 
industry was also affected adversely, as its 
raw-material supplies, which had come from 
Fukien Province, were cut off by the loss of 
the mainland, and alternate sources of 
bauxite had to be located. 

There are indications that Japan is con- 
sidered as the best prospect for meeting the 
needs of the island, both as a market for the 
island’s goods and as a source of supply. 
During October, US$4,000,000 of the sugar 
credits built up by the Taiwan Sugar Cor- 
poration in Japan were made available to 
local importers. Although this stimulated 
business travel to Japan and the placing of 
many orders there, actual commodities would 
not begin to arrive for some weeks. How- 
ever, sugar credits alone cannot finance 
Taiwan’s import needs, and efforts to export 
200,000 tons of sugar still on hand had been 
unsuccessful. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The contraction of commercial credits by 
local commercial banks and the Bank of 
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Taiwan, and the resultant sharp increase in 
black-market interest rates was the out- 
standing feature of the money market during 
October. Black-market interest rates reached 
0.7 percent per day, a record high since the 
introduction of the new Taiwan currency in 
June 1949. Commercial loans during October 
totaled NTY6,923,000, represetnting a decrease 
of 34.2 percent below the preceding month. 
The Bankers’ Syndicate for Emergency Loans 
to Private Enterprise exhausted the funds at 
its disposal during the month after having 
made loans of NTY442,500 to local factories, 
which was only slightly more than half the 
amount lent to industries during September. 
Inasmuch as demands for industrial loans 
continued strong, the Syndicate was to re- 
sume operations during November( with an- 
other appropriation by member banks of 
NTY1,250,000. 

The provincial government anounced that 
the bank-note issue of the Bank of Taiwan as 
of October 31, 1949, was as follows: 

New Taiwan currency 
Old Taiwan currency (in 
cluding bank's orders) 


NTY118, 659, 530. 00 
3, 109, 919. 35 
Total 4 121, 769, 449. 35 


The foregoing represents an increase of 
NTY9,333,098, or 8.3 percent, during the 
month, which is the lowest monthly increase 
since the inauguration of the new currency. 
However, as of the end of October, the total 
note issue had increased 179.8 percent since 
the currency reform, although it is officially 
stated that the entire note issue is backed by 
gold reserves. 

Rates of exchange between the Taiwan cur- 
rency and the United States dollar, and mar- 
ket prices of gold bars of 1.323 ounces during 
October were as follows: 


Buying Rates for United States Dollars 
and Gold Bars 


United 
States 
Curb rate dollars Gold 
October 1 NT¥6. 55 NT ¥370 


October 31 7.50 362 
Official rate 5.00 336 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In general, Taiwan's foreign trade was less 
satisfactory during the month under review. 
The gap between the official and curb-market 
rates of foreign exchange widened, and the 
resultant increase in prices had a detrimental 
effect on exports. On the other hand, the 
loss of Canton caused many of Taiwan's im- 
ports, which were normally derived from that 
port, to be brought in from Hong Kong, this 
flow of imports being further stimulated by a 
favorable official exchange rate. Interest in 
importation from Japan was also aroused by 
the availability for purchase of Taiwan sugar 
credits which had been transferred to the 
Tokyo branch of an American bank. By the 
end of October, more than US$4,000,000 of 
these credits were sold to government organi- 
zations and private business firms in Taiwan, 
with the result that there was a great flurry of 
travel between the island and Japan as 
buyers hastened north to place orders for 
cotton cloth, paper braid for hat making, 
salted fish, and many other products. It is 
too early for these purchases to show up in 
import statistics. 

Although foreign demand for Taiwan tea 
continued brisk, actual sales to oversea 
buyers contained to decline, because of high 
prodyction costs and the increasingly un- 
favorable official exchange rate. Although tea 
dealers were reported to have stocks of about 
4,000,000 kilograms on hand, exports for Octo- 
ber amounted to only 1,187,181 kilograms, a 
decrease of 324,919 kilograms when com- 
pared with the preceding month. 

At the suggestion of local industrial circles, 
the provincial government added the follow- 
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ing 15 items, which had originally been 
banned from importation, to the list of per- 
missible imports: Coke; hat braid and fibers 
for making hat braid; wire rcpe and wire 
shorts; cobbles, defective wire, bar groppings 
and bar ends, used hoops and hoop ends or 
cuttings, including scrap lots of mixed di- 
mensions, irrespective of size; old tinned 
plates, including box lining; metalware, elec- 
troplated or not, including cutlery; rivets; 
screws, crucibles; bricks and firebricks; sun- 
dry cotton goods; silicate of soda; sole 
leather; woolen yarn and thread; and clocks 
and watches. The latter two categories may 
be imported only after application is made to 
and approved by the Provincial Department 
of Reconstruction. 


PRICE INDEXES 


Wholesale commodity price indexes in- 
creased during October, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes 


_ 


Per- 
centage 
of in- 
crease 


SFep- Oct- 
Item tem ber ber 
30 31 


General_...- 404.69 | 491. 52 21.46 

Food 424.01 | 506.38 19. 43 

Clothing 426.80 656. 20 24. 56 

Fue] and light. 464.78 | 537.92 15.74 

Metals and electrical mate- | 280.32 | 405.84 44.78 
ials. 


r 
Miscellaneous. - 307.80 | 339.49 10. 30 


The foregoing table indicates that the most 
serious general price rise since the June cur- 
rency reform occurred in October. These in- 
creases occurred despite the anti-inflationary 
influences arising from the contraction of 
credit and general tightness in the supply of 
money. Although the note-issue increase 
may be considered an inflationary factor, the 
increase during October was significantly 
less than in preceding months. Price in- 
creases must be attributed in good measure to 
the effect of military reverses on the main- 
land and the loss of important sources of 
supply. Until adjustments are made in 
Taiwan's foreign trade to insure an adequate 
supply of essential commodities formerly 
supplied by the mainland, the upward price 
trend is likely to continue. 


INDUSTRY 


The contraction of bank credit had a detri- 
mental effect on industry, where the demand 
for loans continued unabated and unsatis- 
fied. Black-market interest rates conse- 
quently continued to be prohibitive, as no 
industry can realize profits sufficient to meet 
interest payments of more than 20 percent 
per month. 

The coal industry was hard hit by the 
loss of the mainland market, which had been 
taking about 40 percent of its production. 
Despite this factor, production for the first 
9 months of 1949 amounted to 1,136,442 
metric tons, which was almost as large as 
production during the comparable period of 
1948. Coal-mine operators, however, de- 
cided to cut production by about 40 percent 
and requested the government authorities to 
give financial assistance to pay off miners 
and other staff. If these cut-backs mate- 
rialize, coal production will be reduced to 
about 70,000 tons a month. It is believed 
by some exporters that contraction of coal 
production in Taiwan is a wise move aside 
from the problem of loss of markets, for a 
number of mines now in operation have 
reached a point where they can no longer be 
worked profitably. 

The Sa Lu soap factory of the provincial 
government's Chemical Industries Company 
in October broke its production record for 


the second successive month, with an in- 
creased output of about 30 percent over Sep- 
tember. The camphor industry, however, is 
suffering from a depression in consequence 
of marketing difficulties, which has forceq 
the Provincial Camphor Bureau to dismiss 
180 employees. 

Completion of the rehabilitation of the 
Takuan and Chunkung hydroelectric plants 
increased the capacity of Taiwan's electric. 
power system from 125,000 kw. to 143,000 kw. 
The highest peak load attained by the Tai- 
wan power system under the Japanese was 
152,000 kw. 

Manufacturers of certain types of machines 
and their parts, received encouragement 
from the Provincial Department of Finance 
through a 50 percent reduction on October 
15in the business tax applied to them. 
Manufacturers of the following types of 
equipment received the benefits of the tax 
reduction: 

1. Machinery for ships, mining, sugar, tex- 
tile, and lumber industries. 

2. Kerosene engines, electric motors, gen- 
erators, and transformers. 

3. Sewing machines, automobiles, water 
pumps, agricultural marchinery and imple- 
ments, and machine tools. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Communications with Amoy, Swatow, and 
Canton in South China were severed when 
these port cities fell to the Communists; 
however, transportation and communica- 
tions with other areas were maintained at 
normal levels. Civil Air Transport inaugu- 
rated thrice-weekly service between Taipei 
and Hualien, on the east coast of the island, 
using two Cessna four-seater planes. All air 
lines operating on the island raised their 
fares by 10 percent on October 14 


AGRICULTURE 


Harvesting of an excellent second rice 
crop was started toward the end of the 
month, and despite the last minute loss of 
some 745 acres of rice fields by a torrential 
flood, it was expected that the 1949 goal of 
1,200,000 metric tons of rice would be ex- 
ceeded. Despite the record postwar rice 
production, the new crop was very slow in 
coming into the urban consuming centers, 
where rice continued in short supply and 
frequently consisted of old rice dumped on 
the market by the provincial government at 
the official price. As the general level con- 
tinued to move upward at a faster pace than 
during several previous months, the officially 
fixed price of rice became more and more 
unrealistic and finally resulted in a situation 
where the rice dealers were unwilling to put 
rice on’ the market, thus producing the 
anomaly of record rice production in the 
rural areas concomitant with rice shortages 
in the urban centers. 

Planting of new sugarcane continued to be 
subnormal to a degree which threatened to 
bring the sugar production in 1950-51 to a 
point below that necessary to ensure profit- 
able operations of the sugar-refining in- 
dustry In order to encourage increased 
plantings, the Taiwan Sugar Corporation 
offered to give two pieces of cotton shirting, 
each measuring 40 yards in length, for each 
hectare (2.47 acres) of sugar planted by the 
end of November, and one and a half pieces 
for each hectare planted by the end of 
December. The reluctance of farmers to 
plant cane was due chiefly to the fact that 
they have been unable to dispose of some 
100,060 tons of sugar now on their hands, and 
they do not wish to plant a crop for which 
the market appears to be uncertain. 

The 1949 orange crop, which began to be 
picked in October, was expected to reach ap- 
proximately 300,000 baskets (about 9,000 
metric tons), a substantial increase over 
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last year. As the Chinese mainland has 
normally, taken about 40 percent of Taiwan’s 
orange crop, however, local growers now face 
an acute marketing problem because of the 
loss of their chief markets. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL QUOTAS ALLOCATED FOR IMPORTA- 
TION OF CIGARETTES, WINES, AND LIQUORS 
WITH EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES 


The United States Embassy, Bogota, re- 
ports that the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control, under Regulation No. 15 of Novem- 
ber 28, 1949, has authorized the licensing 
for importation, during the following 3 
months, of $1,000,000 worth of cigarettes and 
$1,600,000 in wines and liquors to be paid 
for through the medium of exchange cer- 
tificates. This action was taken in accord- 
ance with Presidential Decree No. 03747 of 
November 24, 1949, which provided that ex- 
change certificates may be used for the im- 
portation of certain “nonessential” goods. 

Exchange Control Resolution No. 27 of 
November 25 designated cigarettes, wines, and 
liquors as eligible imports under this provi- 
sion along with perfumes and cosmetics. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 2, 1950, for the provisions of this Resolu- 
tion. | 

Foreign cigarette manufacturers are as- 
signed a collective quota of $1,000,000 for 
cigarette importations which is to be divided 
among the various manufacturers on the 
basis of the comparative shares of the Co- 
lombian market which they supplied during 
1945 and 1946. Those years were chosen 
as a base for allocating shares, as they were 
the last 2 years during which cigarette im- 
portations were made freely. It is provided 
that no one manufacturer may receive more 
than 50 percent of the total regardless of 
his share of the 1945-46 market. The manu- 
facturer’s allocation may then be divided 
among his Colombian distributors at his 
discretion Certain requirements must be 
met by those wishing to participate in this 
trade. The most important of these is the 
requirement that the recipient of such an 
import license give a written guaranty that 
the cigarettes will not be retailed at more 
than 0.80 peso (the peso is valued officially at 
approximately $0.51 U. S. currency) per pack- 
age of 20. The penalty for violation of this 
price-control measure is suspension of future 
licenses for periods up to 1 year. The Office 
of Exchange Control states that evidence of 
the recipient’s having made a reasonable 
effort to insure that retailers observe the 
0.80-peso-per-pack price will satisfy this 
requirement, as absolute control is obviously 
not within the power of the importer. It is 
required also that the recipient make a de- 
posit equal to 10 percent of the value of the 
license as a guaranty that the license will be 
used up to at least 80 percent of its value. 
Failure to present evidence of such use 
within 120 days after the termination date 
of the license will result in forfeiture of this 
deposit to the National Treasury. 

The quota of $1,600,000 for wines and liq- 
uors is to be divided among the official 
liquor agencies of the various Departments 
(States) and Territories of Colombia by an 
allocation system based on 1946 population 
and tax receipts. Minimums of $50,000 for 
each Department and $5,000 for each Terri- 
tory are designated, and no single allocation 
may exceed $200,000. The agencies benefiting 
from this quota are required to give written 
guaranties that retail prices for whiskies 
will not exceed 20 pesos for 750-gram bot- 
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tles, which include standard U. S. “fifths,” 
or 25 pesos for liter-size bottles. Suspen- 
sion of rights to receive additional licenses 
is the penalty for violation of these price 
ceilings. 

The ceiling prices described above for cig- 
arettes and whisky are appreciably below 
current retail prices. United States ciga- 
rettes have been selling for 1.20 pesos per 
pack and the lowest prices for whiskies have 
been about 30 pesos. The only legal impor- 
tations of cigarettes, wines, and liquors 
which have been made since January 1949, 
have been those for which special licenses 
were issued to mechants suffering losses in 
the April 1948 rioting or those for which li- 
censes were granted permitting importations 
of capital in the form of merchandise on a 
nonreimbursable basis. The volume of such 
importations was very small, and the market 
has been supplied during the past 10 months 
almost entirely from old stocks or from ille- 
gal importations. Exchange certificates cur- 
rently are selling for about 2.89 pesos to the 
dollar to which must be added 0.66 peso per 
dollar in exchange taxes, bringing the cost 
rate to 3.55 pesos per dollar. The termina- 
tion of the United States-Colombian Trade 
Agreement on November 30 raised the im- 
port duty on cigarettes from 5 pesos to 10 
pesos per gross kilogram or to about 0.30 peso 
per pack. The total cost of a package of 
cigarettes delivered in Bogota is estimated 
to be not more than 0.60 peso made up as 
follows: Purchase price, 0.20 peso; shipping, 
insurance, and miscellaneous, 0.10 peso; im- 
port duty, 0.30 peso. Wines and liquors were 
not included in the Trade Agreement and 
will not be subject to increased duties. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated January 18, 1950) 


The Dominican budget for 1950, totaling 
more than 72,000,000 pesos, was announced 
as the largest in the history of the country. 
It featured greatly increased appropriations 
for the armed services, with reduction for 
most of the other government agencies; 
concentration within individual agency 
budgets of special funds at the disposal of 
the Executive Authority; proposed retire- 
ment of public debt issues to the extent of 
some 20,000,000 pesos; anticipated greatly 
increased revenues from new income taxes 
and increased sales taxes; and estimated re- 
duction in customs receipts reflecting an 
expected continued decline in foreign trade 
during 1950. 

Foreign trade ewperienced a sharp upward 
turn during November, in terms of value. 
Exports increased by 45 percent over the pre- 
ceding month and were 34 percent above 
the figure for November 1948. Imports were 
36 percent over the October figure, but were 
considerably less than the November total 
a year ago. Eleven-month cumulative to- 
tals for 1949, as compared with 1948, showed 
a decline in exports of 12 percent, and in 
imports of more than 38 percent. 

The official price indexes for November 
indicated little change in retail prices, with 
a slight decline in wholesale prices during 
the month. Both figures, however, were 
considerably under those recorded for No- 
vember 1948. 

During December 1949, Dominican export- 
ers shipped all available supplies of green 
coffee beans in order to avoid the payment 


of heavier export taxes which went into 
effect on January 1, 1950. The Commission 
for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao reported 
that by this date, approximately 60 percent 
of the 1949-50 exportable crop of 210,000 
bags had been shipped. The remainder of 
the crop was principally in highland areas 
where poor transportation or immaturity of 
the coffee beans delayed movement to port. 

Unseasonably heavy rainfall fell during 
December and delayed the beginning of the 
sugar-grinding season until January. The 
mill at Barahona began grinding on Janu- 
ary 2, and the island’s largest sugar mill at 
La Romona initiated operations only on 
January 12, 1950, a week later than in 1949. 
The Dominican Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers announced the sale of 50,000 long tons 
of raw sugar to the British Food Ministry at 
414 cents per pound, f. o. b. Dominican ports, 
and indicated that negotiations are con- 
tinuing for the fixing of the price of an 
additional 200,000 long tons of sugar con- 
tracted for by the same purchaser. 

The abundant rains improved cacao-pro- 
duction prospects, and the 1949-50 crop is 
expected to total 28,000 metric tons, 18 per- 
cent more than the preceding harvest. Do- 
mestic tax revisions effective January 1, 1950, 
and rising world prices permitted the price 
of cacao beans to Dominican producers to 
rise from 11 pesos per bag of 50 kilograms 
on December 5 to 16 pesos per bag on Janu- 
ary 16. 

The Department of Agriculture announced 
that exports of tobacco during 1949 totaled 
21,245 kilograms, an increase of 56 percent 
over 1948 exports. Dominican producers in- 
tend to increase shipments of leaf tobacco 
to the United States during 1950. 

Increased tourist trade was anticipated 
with the inauguration of a new passenger 
steamer service using the newly recondi- 
tioned Nuevo Dominicano of the Flota Mer- 
cante del Estado. The new service will util- 
ize the port of Miami as a base of operations 
and will feature a 12-day cruise, leaving 
Miami biweekly for Jamaica and the Domin- 
ican Republic, and return. 

A Swedish commercial mission, traveling 
for the account of the aviation firm, Svenska 
Aeroplan, of Stockholm, recently spent 2 
days in Ciudad Trujillo. The chief purpose 
of the mission, which has been touring a 
number of Latin-American countries, was 
to exhibit to local aviation interests the Saab 
Scandia passenger plane in which they made 
their journey. The group also acted as a 
good-will mission to promote increased com- 
mercial interchange between Sweden and 
Latin-American countries. 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated January 9, 1950) 


Ecuadoran exports in December 1949 
dropped to an estimated 40,000,600 sucres as 
compared with 70,000,000 sucres for Decem- 
ber 1948. Import, on the other hand, con- 
tinued to increase, with receipts from cus- 
toms charges at the Port of Guayaquil reach- 
ing an all-time high in December 1949 of 
18,000,000 sucres, and a year-round high in 
1919 of 160,000,000 sucres. Exporters held off 
shipments in anticipation of some form of 
devaluation. 

Various steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment to limit imports. Importers were re- 
quired to make deposits for their import 
permits amounting to 33 percent of the value 
of the goods imported in the “A” List, 75 
percent for “B’’-List importations, and 100 
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percent for “C’’-List importations. Certain 
“A”-List essentials are exempted from this 
deposit; wheat flour, which, although on the 
“A” List, until recently required a 100 per- 
cent deposit, now requires a 25 percent ad- 
vance deposit. These requirements should 
effectively limit importations, inasmuch as 
sucres are scarce and credit conditions are 
tight at the present time. 

In the last week of December the granting 
of all import licenses was temporarily sus- 
pended, pending the revision of Lists A, B, 
and C. Licensing had not yet been resumed 
in the first week of January. 

To stimulate exports, President Galo Plaza 
signed a decree December 28 authorizing the 
Central Bank to pay export dollars at the 
rate of 15 sucres, less a 2 percent charge. 
The difference between the original rate 
(13.13) and the new rate was to be paid 
out of the export surcharges which had 
formerly gone into the capitalization of the 
Development Corporation and which had last 
month been temporarily assigned to a rice 
subsidy for the sale of the 1949 crop. This 
decree also provided that the Monetary Board 
should within 8 days present to the Presi- 
dent a plan for revision of the import classi- 
fications. Whereas 1949 imports had been 
62 percent class “A” (essential), 32 percent 
class “B” (useful), and 6 percent class “C” 
(nonessential), this decree directed the Mon- 
etary Board to rearrange the lists to pro- 
vide imports in the proportions of 40 percent 
for.class “‘A,” 45 percent for class “B,” and 
15 percent for class “C."" This last change 
will result in a much larger demand for free- 
market dollars, inasmuch as dollars for class 
“C” items must be obtained on the open 
market. Large stocks of merchandise on 
hand, plus a shortage of sucres, may effec- 
tively limit the importation of ‘'C”-List items, 
and thus lessen the demand for free-market 
dollars. The free-market rate during De- 
cember averaged 18.30 sucres per dollar. 

From the point of view of the American 
exporter, the foreign-exchange situation of 
Ecuador presents no problem at the present 
time. The Central Bank guarantees by law 
the reimbursement of the permits which it 
issues under the “A” and “B” classifications, 
and inasmuch as importers must deposit 100 
percent of the value of the goods under class 
“C,” all reimbursements are in effect guar- 
anteed. 

Stocks on hand are high, especially of the 
“nonessential” items. Importers have in- 
vested all available cash in import permits in 
anticipation of the expected restrictions. 
Retail sales approximated those of December 
1948; however, a much larger percentage of 
the total was being purchased on credit. 

Banking credit conditions remain tight. 
An unusually large number of applications 
were received, but banks postponed credit 
accommodations. Collections reached a rec- 
ord level in December, caused by the fear 
of currency changes to come. 

The year 1949 ended with nearly the whole 
of the 1949 exportable rice crop still unsold. 
With world prices dropping, it is doubtful 
whether the remaining 1,200,000 quintals 
will be exported without a loss to the Gov- 
ernment, inasmuch as the Central Bank had 
bought up nearly all of the rice crop to pro- 
tect the producers from possible loss. De- 
cember exports were 12,500 quintals, with 
additional export permits authorized for 
45,000 quintals. Prices obtained were 
US$6.75 c. i. f. Curacao, US$6.45 c. i. f. King- 
ston, Jamaica, and US$6.31 and US$6.14 c. i. f. 
Kingston, Jamaica. Present indications are 
that the remainder of the exportable crop 
might be disposed of at around US$6 f. o. b. 
Guayaquil. Activities of the International 
Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC) have so 
far been limited to the introduction of new 
seed, the setting up of several experimental 
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plots, and some technical advice regarding 
leveling, canaling, and certain other activi- 
ties. IBEC machinery is expected to arrive 
in March. 

December cacao exports were 18,775 sacks 
of 175 pounds, as compared with 22,829 
sacks for December of 1948. Total 1949 ex- 
ports reached 240,000 sacks, compared with 
215,000 sacks for 1948. December prices 
opened at 300 sucres per quintal, dropped 
to 290 sucres in the middle of the month, 
and closed very strong at 415 sucres. Prices 
in December 1948 had started at 390 and 
closed at 320. Normal stocks of 2,000 to 3,000 
sacks were On hand in Guayaquil at the 
close of the year. The crop in 1950 is ex- 
pected to be somewhat less than that of 1949; 
but, with indications of continued high 
prices, prospects for 1950 appear encouraging. 


El Salvador 


ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated January 11, 1950) 


On December 14, 1949, the first anniver- 
sary date of the Salvadoran revolution of 
1948, the loan and guaranty agreements for 
the Lempa River Electrification Project were 
concluded between the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
the Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission. 
Under these agreements the bank has granted 
a loan of $12,545,000 (U. S. currency) to the 
Lempa River Commission, a government 
agency in El Salvador. The loan will be used 
to finance the importation of equipment and 
materials needed for the installation of a 
30,000-kw. hydroelectric plant on the Lempa 
River. El Salvador has been given 25 years 
to repay the loan, with interest at 314 per- 
cent plus a commission of 1 percent a year. 

The Lempa River Commission hopes to 
begin actual construction work on the dam 
site by June 1950. Work on the construc- 
tion of access roads to the site has been 
in progress for the past several months. A 
United States engineering firm has been en- 
gaged to design the dam and power installa- 
tion and to prepare the specifications for 
the actual construction work. It is ex- 
pected that a call for bids from engineering 
firms interested in this construction project 
will be made in the near future. 

Local merchants report that both whole- 
sale and retail trade were excellent during 
most of the month of December and that 
retail sales during the Christmas season 
probably exceeded those of the like period 
of any preceding year. Local banks report 
that collections are generally satisfactory 
Many local merchants who had become short 
in working capital during the slack business 
conditions of last summer and autumn have 
now recovered and are in a position to meet 
promptly their financial obligations for im- 
port shipments. With unprecedented pros- 
perity prevailing throughout the country, 
chiefly as a result of a good coffee crop being 
sold at record prices, nearly all local mer- 
chants confidently expect 1950 to be an- 
other year of good business in El Salvador. 

Competition, however, is keen in all lines 
of merchandise, the United States exporters 
can expect increasing competition from 
Europe. The effect of the devaluation of 
European currencies plus the ability of Euro- 
pean manufacturers to deliver in volume is 
now clearly apparent in El Salvador. The 
United States appears already to be priced 
out of this market in such commodities as 
cement, construction iron, paper, shelf hard- 
ware, hand tools, glass, small Diesel engines, 
and barbed wire. 


The Salvadoran Coffee Co. reports that 
picking and processing of the 1949-50 crop 
were at peak levels at time of this report, 
Of the total crop, estimated at 850,000 bags 
(69 kilograms each), 612,998 bags had been 
sold as of December 31, 1949. The amount 
actually shipped as of that date totaled 174,. 
528 bags. Coffee prices during the month 
of December ranged from $45 to $54 (U. §. 
currency) per 100 pounds for Good Washed 
grades. 

It now appears that local cotton growers 
suffered less damage from the unusually 
heavy October rains than was originally esti- 
mated. The local Cotton Growers Coopera- 
tive now estimates the loss at about 23 
percent and expects the total cotton harvest 
to reach 5,750 short tons. The 1949 cotton 
crop totaled approximately 5,100 tons, but 
acreage planted to cotton this year is larger. 
The Cooperative expects to sell the 1950 crop 
at only slightly lower prices than were re- 
ceived in 1949. 

As of December 31, 1949, the Central Re- 
serve Bank of El Salvador reported a balance 
on hand of $17,280,722 (U. S.) in gold and 
$19,791,493 in foreign exchange, a total in- 
crease of $7,400,000 over end-of-year figures 
for 1948, giving a clear indication of the 
country’s favorable foreign-exchange posi- 
tion. Although final figures for the year 
have not yet been tabulated, the Salvadoran 
Statistical Office has released data showing 
that during the first 9 months of 1949 im- 
ports into El Salvador were valued at £30,- 
300,000 and exports totaled $47,600,000, a 
visible favorable balance of trade of about 
$17,300,000 


Hashemite Jordan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
AMMAN 


(Dated January 9, 1950) 


Important administrative changes took 
place in Arab Palestine in December 1949, 
consisting principally of abolishing the office 
of Jordan Governor-General for Arab Pales- 
tine and establishing an administrative sys- 
tem responsible to the Jordan Minister of 
Interior in Amman. These developments, 
together with the joint Arab Palestine-Jor- 
dan parliamentary elections scheduled to 
take place in April, are designed to merge 
the two territories under King Abdullah's 
rule. 

In implementation of the above-mentioned 
policy, the Jordan Government abolished in 
December all customs dues levied on goods 
passing Allenby Bridge on the border be- 
tween Jordan and Arab Palestine. There is 
some evidence that Palestinian importers are 
receiving more favorable treatment than for- 
merly as regards allocation of import per- 
mits and exchange, but the necessarily se- 
vere controls in force continue to give rise to 
complaints and _ criticisms During the 
month the Amman Chamber of Commerce 
requested the Government to reduce fees 
levied on import permits. 

Owners of small Palestinian industries, 
forced to close down in recent months owing 
to economic dislocation and foreign compe- 
tition, made efforts during December to gain 
tariff protection to enable them to reopen 
their plants. The industries concerned were 
principally the match and soap factories of 
Nablus. 

Importation of goods reached a high level 
in December, consisting chiefly of automo- 
bile spare parts, cement, sugar, wood, 
matches, building materials, foodstuffs, and 
winter clothing. The only item imported in 
any considerable quantity from the United 
States was automobile spare parts 
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Though shops appeared to be well-stocked 
with goods, no noticeable lowering in prices 
took place. As a result, some agitation de- 
veloped on behalf of extending Government 
price controls. 

It is unofficially estimated that P£9,000,000 
($25,200,000) will be allocated to imports 
during 1950. 

The first winter rains fell during December 
and, as a result, prices of wheat and other 
grains registered decreases. 

In the past month the Jordan Develop- 
ment Board has been active in considering 
projects for development under terms of the 
£1,000,000 interest-free loan from Britain. 
Two projects submitted to the Council of 
Ministers and approved by that body con- 
sist of: (a) Spending P£135,000 (8378,000) 
on constructing villages in the Jordan Val- 
ley. This project provides for building 4,500 
housing units (small one-room mud houses) 
which will shelter 4,300 refugee families or 
about 20,000 persons; and (b) spending 
P£50,000 ($140,000) for developing agricul- 
tural land in the Azraq region. 

During December, work was begun on the 
new agricultural experiment station in the 
Shu'aib Valley just above Shunah. The area 
affected will be some 60 acres which will be 
planted in olive and citrus trees. 

Other features of economic interest in De- 
cember included: (a) Efforts of the Govern- 
ment through formation of committees, etc., 
to stimulate tourist trade to Arab Palestine 
and Jordan in connection with Holy Year 
pilgrimages; (b) importation of grape seed- 
lings, principally from France, for distribu- 
tion to farmers; and (c) preparation of plans 
to construct two new flour mills in Amman, 
bringing the total to three. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated January 19, 1950) 


The Congress of Honduras, which remains 
in session, continues with section-by-sec- 
tion approval of the new commercial code. 
Other measures, such as banking and mone- 
tary legislation, are under study by various 
committees. A bill for a civil-aviation law 
has been introduced and referred to the Su- 
preme Court for an advisory opinion. The 
draft of 192 articles provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
for various welfare provisions relating to 
minimum wages, hours of work, paid vaca- 
tions, compulsory insurance, and several 
other features not yet found in other Hon- 
duran laws. The draft stipulates the re- 
quirement that 95 percent of flight person- 
nel and 90 percent of ground personnel be 
Honduran nationals. 

TACA International Airways has been sep- 
arated entirely from TACA de Honduras. Al- 
though there had been no ownership tie be- 
tween the two companies for some time, they 
had continued to share the same office and 
ground facilities in Tegucigalpa. However, 
on the first of January, TACA International 
began loading its planes at the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways building at the airport and it 
has opened its own ticket agency and ad- 
ministration office in downtown Tegucigalpa. 
Aerovias Inca continued to run_ biweekly 
pasenger and freight flights to Nassau where 
connections are made with scheduled car- 
riers to Miami. Early in February, hearings 
will be completed in the United States to de- 
cide whether Transportes Aéreos Nacionales 
(TAN) will be licensed to operate scheduled 
flights between Miami and Tegucigalpa. 
TAN has been operating for approximately 2 
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years aS a nonscheduled carrier between 
Miami and Tegucigalpa. A new Honduran 
air line which will fly domestic routes is be- 
ing organized. 

Honduran interest in attracting more tour- 
ists has been reflected in the introduction in 
the Congress of a law to encourage tourism. 
Among other things, it would establish a 
Government tourist agency. 

The Minister of Development, Agriculture, 
and Labor recently resigned. Important 
changes in policy in this ministry have al- 
ready been noted. One of the first was the 
announcement that an office of public works 
is to be established for the purpose of plan- 
ning and carrying out road building and 
other construction projects. 

Germans who are finding themselves seri- 
ously prejudiced by the continued existence 
of the 1941 law providing for intervention in 
German businesses and the blocking of Ger- 
man assets have petitioned the Congress for 
revocation of the law. They wish to have 
returned the properties or assets which were 
seized during the war. No indication of 
what, if any, action will be taken. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 


(Dated December 30, 1949) 


Trade returns for Novernber 1949, the sec- 
ond full month since the pound sterling was 
devalued, indicate improvement in the over- 
sea position. Despite a near-record amount 
of imports, the adverse balance on merchan- 
dise trade for that month showed a marked 
reduction as compared with the third-quar- 
ter average, although it was still considerably 
higher than the average for the first 3 
months of 1949. This reduction in the trade 
deficit resulted from a steep increase in ex- 
ports to a new high level in both value and 
volume. 

Preliminary estimates also show a drop 
in the United Kingdom's dollar trade deficit 
with the United States and Canada. Whereas 
in August the adverse balance with the 
United States was close to $45,000,000, by Oc- 
tober it was reduced to less than $41,000,000 
and in November under $30,000,000. With 
Canada, the adverse balance was reduced be- 
tween August and November from $60,000,- 
000 (Canadian currency) to less than $45,- 
000,000. This improvement in the visible 
trade balances with the two important dollar 
areas was achieved in the case of the United 
States about equally by reducing imports 
and increasing exports and _ reexports, 
whereas in the case of Canada, it was brought 
about almost entirely by reducing imports. 
Although this may be due partly to the 
filling of orders postponed during the pre- 
devaluation period, it appears that the new 
exchange rate has at least arersted the de- 
terioration in the United Kingdom’s dollar 
trading position and has given a fillip to 
British exports generally. Whether the new 
value of the pound will bring the desired 
permanent improvement in the United 
Kingdom's gold and dollar-reserve position 


will depend not only on the trend of costs 
in the United Kingdom but also to a large 
extent on the relative trends in prices of 
sterling-area products, particularly rubber 
and tin, and of materials such as cotton and 
copper obtained predominantly from hard- 
currency areas. 

Both export and import price indexes rose 
less than 1 percent between October and 
November, thereby showing no further ad- 
verse movement in the terms of trade. Be- 
tween September and October, however, im- 
port prices rose 9 percent and export prices 
were unchanged. This development has 
hardly done more than wipe out the im- 
provement which occurred in the 6 months 
preceding devaluation. It is suggested that 
devaluation may not be of major importance 
in reducing real income in the United King- 
dom as compared with that of 1948-49 and 
that its effect can soon be offset by rising 
production. However, this indication is not 
conclusive, as sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed for cost and price readjustments to 
be completed. 

The Trades Union General Council has 
now approved a full report on its post-de- 
valuation policy, which amplifies its state- 
ment made in November calling for restraint 
in wage increases while the retail price 
index remains between 112 and 118. The 
report stresses that restraint must be a 
“cooperative effort.” It criticizes the excep- 
tionally high profits in some industries, in- 
creases in salaries in the academic and 
professional world, and high prices, and sug- 
gests that the Trades Union Council may 
bring pressure to bear on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to secure the requisite re- 
straint on profit and price margins. After 
its circulation to member unions, the report 
will be discussed on January 12 by a special 
conference of Trade Union executives. That 
there may be some disagreement at this 
meeting is evidenced by the fact that cer- 
tain unions—notably railwaymen, engineers, 
and shipbuilders—have rejected wage freez- 
ing, while the powerful General Workers 
Union and the Coal Miners Union have pub- 
licly supported it. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, who earlier met the 
Trades Union General Council, has also dis- 
cussed with the British Employers Confed- 
eration the industrial problems arising from 
devaluation. He asked for and received an 
assurance of their cooperation in securing 
stabilization of wages and increased pro- 
ductivity. The statement issued by the Fed- 
eration of British Industries and the Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Commerce 
endorsing continuation of dividend limita- 
tion also indicates that restraint is being 
applied to sectors of the economy other than 
labor. 

The rate increase in the gross national 
product during 1949 has been as great as 
occurred in 1948, according to the Decem- 
ber Bulletin of the Oxford University In- 
stitute of Statistics. Nearly all of the in- 
crease in the real product appears in manu- 
facturing, mining, and agriculture, as dis- 
tinguished from wholesale and retail trade, 
transportation, and other service industries. 
The full increase in national output is at- 
tributed to rising productivity since the 
size of the working population has been 
nearly constant since 1947. A principal part 
of the increase in total national output in 

1949 has gone into consumption, whereas in 
1948 almost all went into the export drive, 
The recent improvement in consumption has 
been mainly in food, as well as household 
and other durable and semidurable goods. 

Recent publication of a White Paper on 
Food Consumption shows that the calorific 
value of British diet has risen 3 percent since 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and_ Trans- 
portation Equipment Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce) 


CzEcH ArIR LINE Buys RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT 


Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie (CSA) is replac- 
ing its DC-3 fleet of aircraft with new Rus- 
sian Ilyusin I. L. 12 aircraft, according to a 
recent press release. In 1947 CSA was re- 
ported to have a fleet of 29 DC-3’s, of which 
14 were in operation and 15 in process of con- 
version from military to civilian use. All of 
these aircraft came from United States Army 
surplus stocks. 

The Ilyusin I. L. 12 is described as an air- 
craft of a size between the DC-3 and the 
Convair 240. Powered by two 1,860-hp. en- 
gines, it is reported to attain a speed of 330 
to 400 kilometers per hour (205 to 248 miles 
per hour). The maximum ceiling is stated 
to be approximately 28,500 feet and passenger 
capacity, 28 to 32. 


MEXICAN AIR LINE Buys DovucLas DC-6 
AIRCRAFT 


Cia. Mexicana de Aviaci6én has placed an 

order with Douglas Aircraft Co. for three new 
DC-6 aircraft. The press states that this 
order amounts to 26,000,000 pesos, or approx- 
imately $3,000,000, at the December rate of 
exchange. The company states that the 
price includes spare parts contracted for in 
advance, which actually will be purchased at 
the time the aircraft require overhaul. It is 
planned to have the overhaul work performed 
by the manufacturer in the United States, as 
this will be cheaper and will not entail tying 
up large sums of money in spare-parts in- 
ventories. 
_ Cia Mexicana plans to replace DC-—4’s with 
DC-6’s on its service from Los Angeles to 
Mexico City, and also to use the new aircraft 
on its route to Habana. The new equip- 
ment is expected to reduce flying time by 
approximately 23 percent on these routes. 


PAKISTAN’S NEw REPAIR DEPOT 


Pakistan Aviation Ltd., the largest aircraft- 
repair company in Pakistan, recently turned 
out the first aircraft to be completely rebuilt 
in its shops. Upon completion of an air- 
conditioned instrument-repair shop and pro- 
peller-overhaul, electrical, and machine 
shops, the company will possess the best- 
equipped aeronautical repair depot in Pakis- 
tan, according to a Government bulletin. 

This company, organized in October 1943 
by the Government of Pakistan (which pro- 
vided two-thirds of the capital), is a repair 
base for civil air lines and the Royal Pakis- 
tan Air Force. In addition, training of air- 
craft mechanics and maintenance engineers 
will be undertaken. 

Work in process includes the major over- 
haul of several Dakota (DC-3) aircraft for 
the RPAF and Orient Airways Ltd. Tempest 
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aircraft also are being overhauled, and a 
number of Harvards are being modified. 

Technical assistance and technicians are 
supplied under contract by Airwork Ltd., 
London. 


* 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Trans- 
portation Equipment Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce) 


ASSEMBLY OF BRITISH MorRIS AUTOMO- 
BILES, NETHERLANDS 


A plant, to assemble the British Morris 
automobile, will be established at Amers- 
foort, Province of Utrecht, by the Nether- 
lands representative of Nuffield Exports Ltd. 
of Cowley, England. Until the new factory 
is completed, the automobile will be as- 
sembled in the plant of a large garage and 
automobile sales firm in Utrecht 

Assembly of the Morris Oxford and Morris 
Minor cars was expected to begin in January 
1950. The company hopes to produce 6,000 
units in 1950. In addition to supplying 
Netherlands requirements, the plant will 
export vehicles to Belgium and Luxembourg 
and possibly to Indonesia. 


SURINAM’S IMPORTS 


Surinam imported 295 motor vehicles in 
the first 9 months of 1949. The total in- 
cluded 147 passenger cars, 126 trucks, and 
22 busses. 


PRODUCTION OF AUXILIARY MOTORS FOR 
BICYCLES, NETHERLANDS 


Three makes of auxiliary motors for bi- 
cycles (Solex, Mosquito, and Speedwell) are 
being manufactured in the Netherlands. 
One of the manufacturers expected to pro- 
duce 15,000 motors in 1949. 

The Speedwell is in the experimental stage 
It is a two-stroke engine built into the hub 
of the front wheel. The front wheel is sold 
complete with motor and can be attached 
to any bicycle. 

Two additional factories are considering 
the production of an auxiliary motor, al- 
though it is stated that the original three 
manufacturers can supply the Netherlands 
demand. 


MANUFACTURE OF SMALL- AND MEDIUM- 
S1zeE Cars, SWEDEN 


The manufacture of a small passenger car, 
the SAAB-92, was started in mid-1949 by 
Svenska Aeroplan AB, a Swedish aircraft 
manufacturer. The vehicle is a small car 
with a two-stroke, 25-hp. engine and is sim- 
ilar to the German D. K. W. Its price is 
6,550 crowns (US$1,264). The firm is pro- 
moting the sale of the SAAB~-92 in South 
America. 

The production of a medium-size car is 
planned in Vimmerby by a group of in. 





dividuals now manufacturing electric drills 
and other machinery. The new company 
and the car will be called VIMER. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, SWEDEN 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Sweden during the first 9 months of 1949 
included 9,469 passenger cars and 6,048 trucks 
and busses, compared with 12,761 passenger 
cars and 7,914 trucks and busses in January- 
September 1948. Swedish makes led in 
registrations in the 1949 period, with 3,073 
passenger cars and 3,331 trucks and busses, 
compared with 1,642 passenger cars and 
3,272 trucks and busses in the corresponding 
months of 1948. United States makes totaled 
1,545 passenger cars and 1,240 trucks and 
busses in the first 9 months of 1949, a large 
decrease from the 4,192 passenger cars and 
3,306 trucks and busses registered in the 
1948 period. 


ASSEMBLY OF CARS AT JACOBS, UNION OF 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Nuffield organization of the United 
Kingdom announced that between 2,000 and 
3,000 motor vehicles would be assembled 
within the first 6 months of 1950 at a plant 
at Jacobs, Union of South Africa, an indus- 
trial suburb of Durban. 

United States motor vehicles are meeting 
increased sales resistance in the Union of 
South Africa, as a result of increased prices 
following devaluation of the currency in 
September 1949 


AUSTIN AUTOMOBILES BUILT AND 
EXPORTED, U. K. 


The Austin Motor Co. of the United King- 
dom built 126,685 motor vehicles in the year 
ended July 31, 1949, an increase of 48 per- 
cent over the preceding year 

During the 3 months ended November 30, 
1949, production was at the rate of more 
than 150,000 units a year, plus an average 
of 275 tons of spare parts a week 

During 1948-49, the company exported 
76,000 vehicles valued at £24,100,000. Of total 
exports, Australia took more than 18,000 
vehicles and Canada, 15,025 


Y ° ; 
Chemicals 
EXTRA ALLOTMENTS OF FERTILIZER 
LIMITED, DENMARK 


At a meeting of the Danish Cooperative 
Fertilizer Association in December, it was 
stated that extra allotments of fertilizer will 
be very limited in 1950. The devaluation of 
the currency is said to have affected the sup- 
ply situation to such an extent that con- 
siderable extra expenditure by agriculture 
will be necessary. 


PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Preliminary figures for production of cer- 
tain important chemicals in Western Ger- 
many in November 1949 are as follows, in 
thousand metric tons (October totals in 
parentheses): Nitrogenous fertilizers, N con- 
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tent, 33.5 (34.9); phosphatic fertilizers, P,O,, 
21.2 (22.8) ; soda ash, 48.0 (48.9) ; caustic soda, 
92.7 (21.0); sulfuric acid, 77.7 (76.0); and 
calcium carbide, 38.4 (38.1). 


DDT-PLANT CONSTRUCTION IN ABEYANCE, 
EGYPT 


The project to construct a DDT plant in 
Egypt is still in abeyance. Discussions are 
continuing on the participation of Govern- 
ment and private capital. 


BICHROMATE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of bichromates in France 
dropped to 200 metric tons in October 1949 
from 261 tons in September, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. The monthly average in the 
third quarter of 1949 was 244 tons. 


FRENCH FIRMS HANDLE CUTTLEFISH BONE 


Several small firms in France (Paris) han- 
dle cuttlefish bone, used as a polishing agent 
and in tooth powders. The principal sup- 
plies are said to come from Tunisia. 


SupPLy OF DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Tar oil and other distillation products are 
freely available in Western Germany. There 
is no scarcity of naphthalene, even for ex- 
port purposes, but naphthalene derivatives, 
such as phthalic anhydride, are in short 
supply. 


HUNGARY’S MANUFACTURE AND USE OF 
MIXED FERTILIZERS 


The maufacture and use of mixed ferti- 
lizers is part of the Five-Year Plan in 
Hungary. Laboratory tests have been made, 
and the mixture produced by the Pet Nitro- 
gen Works has given promising results. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS To BE 
INCREASED, INDIA 


The Government of India plans to launch 
a drive to increase production of fertilizers, 
especially phosphatic, by at least 50 percent 
within the next 2 years. Present annual out- 
put of phosphatic fertilizers is 30,000 long 
tons annually, whereas the estimated con- 
sumption in the next 4 to 5 years is 200,000 
tons. The sulfur used in making super- 
phosphates is imported from the United 
States, a dollar area, which will make in- 
creased production more costly, it is stated. 


SITUATION IN ITALY’s INDUSTRY 


The chemical industry in the Turin dis- 
trict of Italy was active in November 1949, 
and production was satisfactory except for 
a few branches which were hampered by 
electric-power restrictions. Demand for fer- 
tilizers and pest-control products was con- 
siderable. 


POTASH IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Japan's imports of potash in the third 
quarter of 1949 dropped sharply from those 
in the preceding quarter, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Finance. Totals 
were 27,121 metric tons and 104,618 metric 
tons, respectively. Imports in September 
1949—1,096 tons—were the lowest since No- 
vember 1948. 


LIQUID-CHLORINE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of liquid chlorine in Japan 
rose from 816 metric tons in August 1949 
to 1,003 tons in September and to 1,018 tons 
in October, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry. 
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DIVERSIFICATION IN JAPANESE DYE 
INDUSTRY 


In September 1949, 146 different dyes were 
produced in Japan, five for the first time 
since the end of the war. Postwar records 
were reached in the number of colors and 
the average unit value. This indicates the 
growing diversification of the Japanese dye 
industry and the increasing production of 
higher-quality dyes. 


ESTABLISHING PLANTS IN KENYA 


Plans have been made to establish plants 
in Kenya for the production of sulfuric acid 
and the hydrogenation of oils. Industrial 
development in the Colonies, however, will 
be on a limited scale for the present, the 
President of the British Board of Tracie 
stated. 


POLYVINYL-CHLORIDE PLANT, NORWAY 


The new polyvinyl-chloride plant under 
construction at Heroya, Norway, is expected 
to be completed in mid-1950. It will have 
an annual output of about 1,000 metric tons 
of polyvinyl chloride. The ownership is di- 
vided equally between the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and Norsk Hydro. 


ARSENIC OuTPUT, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
SWEDEN 


The Boliden Mining Co., sole producer of 
white arsenic in Sweden, reports a slump in 
export sales in 1949, because of a revival of 
production in other countries and the de- 
velopment of effective new organic pest- 
control products. Large stocks of arsenic, 
obtained as a byproduct in the smelting of 
copper, gold, and silver ores, have been ac- 
cumulating. They are believed to have 
reached several hundred thousand tons and 
are being stored indefinitely in specially pro- 
vided facilities. 

The company has corrected its 1948 pro- 
duction figure for white arsenic. The re- 
vised total is 11,200 metric tons—3,800 tons 
less than the amount previously reported. 


FERTILIZER PLANT’S Output To BE 
INCREASED, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


An extension to the fertilizer plant o1 
African Explosives and Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., Umbogintwini, South Africa, was 
opened in December 1949. The new plant, 
costing £1,000,000, will increase the factory’s 
total production to 410,000 tons of super- 
phosphate annually. 


Coal and Coke 


REDUCTION IN SUBSIDIES TO COAL MINES, 
BELGIUM 


At the November 25, 1949, meeting of the 
Belgian Council of the Cabinet it was de- 
cided to authorize only 105,000,000 francs 
($2,100,000) in subsidies to the coal mines 
in December 1949. These subsidies, which 
amounted to 150,000,000 francs monthly un- 
til September 1949, declined to 130,000,000 
francs for October and 110,000,000 francs for 
November. Increased prices for coal made 
possible some of these reductions, but an 
additional factor was the decision to reduce 
the subsidies by 5 percent monthly, and 
thereby discontinue them after the spring 
of 1951. 


ITALY TO ExporRT COKE TO SPAIN 


Under the terms of commercial and pay- 
ments agreements recently concluded be- 
tween Italy and Spain, effective for 1 year 
beginning December 1, 1949, Italy is to de- 
liver, among other things, metallurgical coke 


valued at $1,500,000 to Spain. During the 
first 8 months of 1949, Italy exported about 
$900,000 worth of coke to Spain. 


IMPORTS AND STOCKS OF COAL, ITALY 


Italy’s imports of coal in October 1949 
amounted to 377,000 metric tons, according 
to the Coal Committee of the Italian Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce. Imports 
during the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 
7,991,000 tons, compared with 6,887,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 

Stocks of imported coal in Italy reached a 
postwar peak of 2,244,000 tons at the end of 
July 1949 and declined to 1,426,000 tons at 
the end of October. 


PRICES FOR BRITISH COAL May BE 
REDUCED IN SWEDEN 


Several British coal districts have recently 
offered to grant Swedish importers discounts, 
bringing coal prices down to predevaluation 
levels, the Stockholm press reports. In ex- 
change, they ask for binding purchasing 
agreements covering shipments during the 
whole of 1950. Swedish importers hesitate 
to accept the offer, inasmuch as they believe 
coal prices will not remain at the present 
high level. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce) 


PROJECTS IN BOLIVIA 


The following construction projects were 
planned in Bolivia as of December 15, 1949. 
(All costs are shown in bolivianos; for con- 
version purposes the controlled, or official, 
rate may be used—42 bolivianos—$1.) 


Projects 
Estimated 
Type Location @ cost 
Closed stadium........... Le Pas......... Nn. a. 
Instituto Nacional__.._.. °) eee n. a. 
New municipal theatre.. La Paz_.....__. n. a. 
Municipal works-__-_.--- La Paz......... 78, 000, 000 
Waterworks. ._ -.-_-- | aes 135, 000, 000 
Sewage, canalization of La Paz >_- 145, 000, 000 
rivers. 
Paving streets.__......_- La Paz > 190, 000, 000 


Bridge connecting Sopa- La Paz *__- 


30, 000, 000 
cachi with Miraflores. 


Electric-power plants.... La Paz 4 150, 000, 000 
Telephone system._..... La Paz > 20, 000, 000 
City university.......... Cochabamba... 40, 000, 000 
Electric-power plant..... Totora___..-_.- Nn. &. 
i" SaaS CR 1, 500, 000 
one, 1, 000, 000 
Public works............ Ayopaya ¢____. 5, 000, 000 
School of finance__-_-.-._- i ee ; n, a. 
Sports fields ae et n.a 
High school ‘‘Saracha’”’.. Oruro_.._____-.- 2, 500, 000 
Water works............ ORG... ‘ 30, 000, 0U0 
Sanitary works.......... Oruro_.....- 5, 000, 000 
Road (227 kilometers)... Oruro-Iquique. Nn. a. 
Publie works ........ Sudchichos¢__ 6, 000, 000 
J. Misrael Saracho Uni- Tarija_......... 20, 000, 000 
versity. 
Sewage and paving Tarija.......... 5, 000, 000 
works. 
School for workers -. L@ Pes......... 16,080,000 
Hospital for workers.-... Oruro-- saiem 7, 500, 000 
Hospital for workers_.... Potasi_.-..___-- 7, 500, 000 
Schools ..-... Various? 100, 000, 000 
Ten-story building. __- La Paz.. 


Hospitals and other La Paz-___- 
health facilities. 
La Paz f_ 
i a a 
Chuquisaca f__- 
Cochabamba. .-- 
Cochabamba /. 
acaba treatoas  . 
Potosi /__..__- 
Trinidad ___- 
ee 
Cobija- 
\Pando f__- 


Do. 








n. a.—not available. 

* Unless otherwise noted the location is the city indi- 
cated, 

>’ Department. 

¢ Province in Cochabamba. 

4 Province in Potosi. 
¢ In several locations in Bolivia under law of May 20, 
1947. 

4 Province. 
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DEVELOPMENT FOR ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, 
CANADA 


The Comptroller of Water Rights in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, announced on De- 
cember 16 that preliminary approval of a 
water license on the Nechako and Nonika 
Rivers had been granted to the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada. 

It is reported that it may take the licensee 
2 years or longer to complete its surveys and 
prepare plans of the proposed development. 
It is reasonably certain that the aluminum 
industry will be located in the Nechako 
rather than the Chilko area. Although one 
or two dam sites in the Nechako area have 
been found not entirely satisfactory, others 
are being investigated. 


CEMENT FacToRY CONTEMPLATED, 
HASHEMITE JORDAN 


Because of the high price of imported ce- 
ment, the Hashemite Jordan Government is 
considering setting up a cement factory. The 
price of cement, imported via Bierut, re- 
cently increased from P£18 ($50.40 in United 
States currency) per ton to P£24 ($67.20) per 
ton. 


PLAN FOR New TYPE oF HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION, INDIA 


The press of Bremen, Germany, reported 
in December that Professor Messerschmitt, 
former German airplane constructor, had re- 
ceived an invitation to go to India early in 
1950. Contrary to rumors regarding the pur- 
pose of his visit, Professor Messerschmitt has 
stated that his mission concerns the intro- 
duction of a new type of housing construc- 
tion. 

The great housing shortage in Germany in- 
duced Professor Messerschmitt to work out 
a simplified method of housing construction. 
It is claimed that his scheme saves up to 40 
percent of building costs and up to 50 percent 
of construction time. It is important, ac- 
cording to Professor Messerschmitt’s plans, 
to erect fabricating plants so that the cost 
of transporting the houses to their final loca- 
tions is not excessive. A capital investment 
of 3,000,000 deutsche marks ($714,285, United 
States currency) is required for a plant with 
a capacity of 6,000 units a year. Mass orders, 
however, are necessary to assure a profit. 


SANNIO ALIFANO RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
ITALY 


Preliminary reports to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, early in December, 
summarize the following items proposed for 
immediate construction under this project 
with ECA financial assistance: 

1. Piedimonte d’Alife—Regulation works— 
30,000,000 lire. This item covers certain pro- 
tective works for the control of the Volturno 
River in the vicinity of Piedimonte by con- 
structing 5 large dams and 50 small sills. 

2.S. Angelo Raviscanina—Regulation 
Works—24,000,000 lire. This item is similar 
to the one previously noted at Piedimonte 
d’Alife. 

3. Presenzano—Irrigation Works—60,000,- 
000 lire. This item covers the construction 
of an irrigation system and necessary appur- 
tenant works for the irrigation of 1,500 hec- 
tares of land (1 hectare=2.471 acres) on the 
right bank of the Volturno River in the vicin- 
ity of Presenzano. Plans are completed. In 
order that the project may be completed in 
1 year, the ECA report recommends that the 
54,000,000 lire requested for items 1 and 2 
be transferred to this project. 

4. Lete Plain—Irrigation Works—70,000,- 
000 lire. This item, irrigating 800 hectares 
of land on both sides of the Lete River, covers 
the construction of intake works and the 
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excavation of 8.6 kilometers of main canal 
and 13 kilometers of secondary canal. 

5. Limato—Scafa di Presenzano Road— 
24,000,000 lire. This item covers an impor- 
tant arterial highway 3 kilometers in length. 

6. Contra-Volturno Road—16,000,000 lire. 
This item covers a road 2.6 kilometers in 
length. 

7. Gioia-Volturno Road—30,000,000 lire. 
This item covers a road which will eventually 
cost 45,000,0000 lire. During the first year 
it is planned to construct 3.5 kilometers. 

8. Baia-Volturno Road—16,000,000 lire. 
This road, 2.5 kilometers in length, parallels 
the previously noted Contra-Volturno Road. 

9. Romantico Bridge—Limata Road- 
8,000,000 lire. This item covers 0.9 kilometer 
of connecting road. 

(For conversion purposes, as of January 
1950, 624 lire= $1.) 


SANGRO-AVENTINO RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
ITALY 


Preliminary reports to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, early in December 
summarize the following items proposed for 
immediate construction under this project 
with E. C. A. financial assistance: 

1. Sangro-Aventino—Intake Works—50,- 
000,000 lire. This item covers a part of the 
total 200,000,000 lire proposed intake works 
immediately below the confluence of the 
Sangro and Aventino Rivers. The completed 
masonry dam will be 350 meters long and 2 
meters high. It is planned to complete the 
foundation work during the first year with 
the 50,000,000-lire initial allotment. 

2. Irrigation, diversion, and distribution 
canals—125,000,000 lire. This item covers 
the construction of 35 kilometers of canals, 
part of an ultimate expenditure of 500,000,- 
000 lire for 160 kilometers of canals. 

3. Curato Valley—Casoli Road—6,000,000 
lire. This item covers 1.7 kilometers of road 
along the Aventino River. 

4. Lippa-Attesa Road—10,000,000 lire. This 
item covers a road 3 kilometers in length. 

5. Piano di Sette-Mezzagrogna Road—10,- 
000,000 lire. This road, 4 kilometers in 
length, is on the left bank of the Sangro 
River. 

6. Defenza-Lanciano Road—6,000,000 lire. 
This item covers 3 kilometers of road in the 
north-central part of the project. 

7. Colle Campitelli—Castelfrentano Road 
8,000,000 lire. This road, 2.5 kilometers in 
length, extends an existing road toward the 
town of Castelfrentano. 

8. Sangro and Aventino Rivers—Embank- 
ment—85,000,000 lire. This item covers a 
part of a 400,000,000 lire proposed expenditure 
over the next 3 years for bank protection 
along the Sangro and Aventino Rivers and 
tributaries. 

9. Fara-Casseli—pipe line—100,000,000 lire. 
This item covers the construction of a pipe 
line between Fara and Casseli, a part of a 
proposed 400,000,000 lire drinking water sup- 
ply adequct. 

(For conversion purposes, as of January 
1950, 624 lire = $1.00.) 


HOUSING PROJECT, BARMULLOCH, SCOTLAND 


Work is expected to begin shortly on a 
Glasgow Corporation housing estate at Bar- 
mulloch, Scotland. The estimated cost is 
£3,000,000 ($8,407,500 United States cur- 
rency). Included in this development are 
plans for the building of the city’s first multi- 
storied flats, some of which will be 10 stories. 





A Japanese company which produces chem- 
icals for fertilizers will receive a loan of 
100,000,000 yen from counterpart funds, 
SCAP announces. 





Electrical 
k:quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and_ Trans. 
portation Equipment Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce) 


CONTRACTS AWARDED, EGYPT 


A contract for the Meadi-Helwan tele- 
phone exchange has been awarded by the 
Egyptian Government to a United States 
company. Equipment is to be manufactured 
in the company’s factory in Belgium. 

The same company has also been awarded 
the contract, with delivery in about 18 
months, for two 100-kw. short-wave trans- 
mitting sets for the Egyptian State Broad. 
casting Service. This equipment, similar to 
that used by BBC in foreign broadcasts, will 
permit “Voice of Egypt” to reach all Arabic- 
speaking countries. 


STATUS OF ELECTRIC STATION AND POWER 
PLANT, EGYPT 


A United States firm received the contract 
amounting to approximately £E2,500,000 
(£E1 = $2.87) for a 38,500-kw. steam and elec- 
tric station to be installed at Talkha, Egypt, 
for pumping and drainage. Payment in- 
cluded $5,500,000, with the balance in Egyp- 
tian pounds. Construction of the North 
Cairo power plant (40,000-kw. capacity) is 
being delayed, and estimated delivery date 
has been moved up to 1951. Electric current 
will be rationed in Cairo until the plant is 
operating. For the present, no new build- 
ings will be supplied with current, and own- 
ers of apartment houses are being urged to 
install generating equipment. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FACTORY TO MANUFAC- 
TURE COMMUNICATION CABLES, INDIA 


The Government of India has concluded 
an agreement with British Standard Tele- 
phones and Cables, Ltd., for the establish- 
ment of a factory in India for the manufac- 
ture of that country’s requirements of com- 
munication cables. The agreement is for a 
period of 20 years, during which time Stand- 
ard will act as technical consultant to the 
Indian Government. 

The factory and plant, all of which may be 
purchased in Great Britain, will be Govern- 
ment-owned and operated. The annual out- 
put may reach a value of £750,000 (£1 = $2.80 
United States currency) in 3 or 4 years. 

The Government has the right to manu- 
facture telephone cables for the administra- 
tions of Burma, Ceylon, and Nepal, as well as 
for the non-Government market of India. 
When the Government is unable to meet 
the demand, telephone cables will be sup- 
plied by Standard Telephones and Cables, 
Ltd. 


LOAN TO FINANCE ELECTRICAL PROJECTS, 
JAPAN 


Nippon Hassoden Co., Ltd., of Japan will 
use the proceeds of a counterpart loan to 
finance 10 electrical projects. Five of these 
will be hydroelectric generating plants with 
an aggregate maximum capacity of 27,700 
kw., and two will be steam-generating plants 
with an aggregate capacity of 70,000 kw. 
The remaining projects will provide 122 
kilometers of badly needed transmission 
lines. 


PROGRESS ON KOSTOLAC POWER PLANT, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Completion of the first section of the 
Kostolac power plant in Yugoslavia has been 
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reported by the Yugoslav press. Upon 
completion of two additional sections, sched- 
uled for 1950, the plant will have a capacity 
of 150,000,000 kw.-hr. or 25 percent of elec- 
tric-power production in Serbia in 1950. 
The Kostolac plant will serve large areas, 
including Belgrade and the mining regions 
in the eastern part of the Republic. 

Electric-power plants reported to have 
peen opened since 1947 include those at 
Bogatic, Mariborski-Otok, Vlasenica, Soko- 
lovic, Mali Kostolac, Skolpje, Bitolj, Kotor, 
and Zvezdan. 


New HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANT TO BE 
Put INTO OPERATION, YUGOSLAVIA 


The Sokolje hydroelectric power plant 
near Rankovicevo, Yugoslavia, will be put 
into operation early in 1950, according to 
Yugoslav press reports. The plant, which 
will at first operate with one Francis turbine 
capable of producing more than 3,000,000 
kw.-hr. will provide electricity to many 
villages in the area. 

The Sokolje plant is the first of a series 
planned in this area. It is reported that a 
second plant, Gvozdac, with two Pelton tur- 
bines, also will be put into operation during 
1950. The two plants together are expected 
to be producing 8,000,000 kw.-hrs. annually 
by the end of the year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


BomBay (INDIA) GOVERNMENT MILK 
PROJECT 


The Bombay government's project for sup- 
plying unadulterated milk to Bombay city 
(described in the January 9, 1949, issue of 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) is progressing. 
Seven of the contemplated 32 farm units 
of the dairy colony have been completed and 
are occupied by 3,000 buffaloes from the city 
stables, the Bombay government announced. 
Ten more units are nearing completion and 
can be occupied by March 1950. Most of 
the machinery for the central dairy has 
reached the colony, and it is expected that 
pasteurization will be started early in 1950. 

About 1,000 maunds (1 maund=82% 
pounds) of milk produced in the colony are 
distributed in Bombay city through gov- 
ernment centers supervised by the Milk 
Commissioner. The milk supply from the 
colony is augmented by 900 maunds brought 
in daily from Anand, about 270 miles from 
Bombay. On December 1, 1949, about 442 
milk-distribution centers were in operation. 
All the hospitals and institutions in the city 
obtain their requirements from the govern- 
ment milk scheme. 

The Milk Commissioner provides a labora- 
tory where nearly 700 samples are tested 
daily for quality. The price paid to the pro- 
ducers is related to the fat content of the 
milk. A bacteriological section, designed to 
check the cleanliness of containers, has re- 
cently been added to the laboratory. 


Fish and Products 


DANISH TROUT EXPpoRTS 


In order to expand and service the United 
States market for quick-frozen fresh-water 
trout, the Danish Ministry of Fisheries has 
given exclusive rights on all shipments to 
the United States to the Trout Exporters 
Central. Exports will be handled through 
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a newly formed private firm in Jutland. All 
Danish trout producers and exporters wish- 
ing to participate in this trade will be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Exporters 
Central. 

More than 100 trout hatcheries in Den- 
mark produce rainbow and brook trout; 
other varieties have been found less suitable 
for commercial production. Danish hatch- 
eries have from 20 to 80 ponds located near 
fresh-flowing streams. Plentiful supplies of 
food are available in the form of chopped or 
ground salt-water fish and fish offal. 

In the first 11 months of 1949 Danish 
trout exports totaled 1,556 metric tons com- 
pared with 1,255 tons in all of 1948 and 
only 400 tons in 1945. Exports to the United 
States increased from 43 tons in 1947 to 132 
tons in 1948 and 190 tons in the 11 months 
of 1949. The industry hopes to expand this 
trade to 400 tons in 1950. 


Fruits 


SwIss MARKET FOR CITRUS FRUIT 


Imports of citrus fruit into Switzerland in 
the first 11 months of 1949 amounted to 52,- 
099 metric tons as compared with 63,231 tons 
in the entire year 1948. 

As December 1949 imports of all citrus fruit 
were expected to total not less than 10,000 
tons, it is estimated that imports in 1949 
equaled those in 1948. It is also estimated 
that the country’s maximum annual require- 
ments may be set at 64,000 to 64,500 tons. 

It is emphasized that Switzerland is a 
quality market and that any deviation from 
a high standard may result in the loss of 
further orders. 

Israel needs Swiss machinery for its grow- 
ing industries. In return, it will supply top- 
grade grapefruit at reasonable prices. A bar- 
ter agreement has been reached, whereby Is- 
rael has agreed to supply 40,000 cases of 
grapefruit during January, February, and 
March 1950. Estimating 40 kilograms net 
weight per case this quantity will equal 1,600 
metric tons or about as much grapefruit as 
Switzerland imported from the United States 
in the first 11 months of 1949. 

Prices for Israel grapefruit average 18.50 
Swiss francs per case c. i. f. Genoa, those for 
Texas grapefruit are 19.50 francs per case, 
c. i. f. Antwerp. To this must be added the 
freight differential. (One Swiss franc 
$0.2326 United States currency.) 

Swiss importers of citrus fruit contend that 
it would be advantageous for United States 
exporters to finance a country-wide adver- 
tising campaign in the Swiss daily press, in- 
asmuch as there is a risk of losing this 
market. 

California oranges may lose out to the 
advertised product of South Africa. As mat- 
ters now stand, no orders for California or- 
anges can be expected for June and July 1950 
shipments. Orders for shipments in May 
will not be affected, as the South African or- 
anges appear later. South African exporters 
have financed 8’’ by 6’’ advertisements; 
prices, quality, and packing have been satis- 
factory, with the result that importers of 
United States oranges have lost money in 
moving their merchandise. (The average 
price per ton, c. i. f., Swiss border, was 810 
francs for South African oranges and 950 
francs fur United States oranges.) 

Italy supplied Switzerland with 61.4 per- 
cent of its citrus fruit (except grapefruit) 
in the first 10 months of 1948 and 64.5 per- 
cent in the first 11 months of 1949. It is 
easy for Italian exporters to ship fruit across 
the border into Switzerland. The time fac- 
tor is one of hours, and shipments can be 
made in bulk, resulting in lower packing and 
freight charges. 


Grains and Products 


Rice Exports, BURMA 


Burma, drawing upon the reserve rice 
stocks at Bassein and Rangoon, exported 
258,231 long tons of rice and 7,535 tons of 
bran during the third quarter of 1949. 

Rice exports became progressively smaller 
as the movement of paddy from the interior 
to ports became increasingly difficult. 
Armed convoys were needed to move the 
rice, but the limited amount of equipment 
available seriously restricted the quantities 
that could be transported. Depleted reserves 
were not fully replenished, and the quality 
of rice shipped toward the ena of the quar- 
ter became poorer. 

Rice shipments by country of destination 
largely followed the patterns of previous 
periods, with India and Ceylon purchasing 
the largest quantities. In September, how- 
ever, Burma made the first shipment of rice 
to Japan on a commitment of 70,000 metric 
tons. 

The State Agricultural Marketing Board 
scheduled several convoys to the Henzada 
area where large stocks of rice had accumu- 
lated, and during November more than 20,000 
tons of rice were moved to Bassein. Total 
shipments for 1949 were expected to total 
only 1,190,000 long tons, or 60,000 tons short 
of Burma’s commitments for the year. Rice 
exports during October amounted to 72,482 
tons, and in November, 45,319 tons; Decem- 
ber shipments were not expected to exceed 
55,000 tons. 

The 1949-50 harvest is expected to be 9 
percent smaller than the harvest for 1948-49, 
and the State Agricultural Marketing Board 
has subsequently lowered its export target 
for 1950 to 850,000 long tons. 


RICE CROP AND IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuba’s 1949 rice crop is estimated at 135,- 
000,000 pounds of rough rice, about equal to 
the record crop of 1948. This near-record 
crop is attributed to favorable weather and 
slightly increased acreage on high-yielding 
lands. Production of milled rice in 1949 is 
estimated at 85,000,000 pounds. 

Official statistics on rice imports into Cuba 
during the fourth quarter of 1949 are not yet 
available. Ships’ manifest data indicate, 
however, that about 265,000,000 pounds of 
rice arrived during the last quarter of 1949. 
This quantity is 21 percent larger than ar- 
rivals in the corresponding period of 1948 but 
10 perecnt less than the abnormal arrivals in 
the same period of 1947. The United States 
apparently was the only foreign supplier in 
the second half of 1949. 

The fourth-quarter arrivals brought total 
receipts of foreign rice in 1949 to 591,000,000 
pounds, according to ships’ manifest data, as 
compared with 477,000,000 in 1948. Only in 
1947, when extraordinary conditions en- 
couraged poorly timed shipping arrange- 
ments, did annual arrivals exceed those of 
1949. 

The Cuban Government in November 1949 
changed the tariff import quota from a 
calendar-year to a crop-year basis, the cur- 
rent period being from June 10, 1949, through 
June 30, 1950. The current quota was set 
at 451,000,000 pounds, and the special tariff 
of $1.85 per 100 kilograms on United States 
rice applies only until the quota is filled. 

In 1949, on and after June 10, about 377,- 
000,000 pounds of rice arrived in Cuba, all 
chargeable against the current quota. On 
January 1, 1950, with 6 months still remain- 
ing in the quota period, only about 74,000,000 
pounds or 16 percent of the quota, remained 
unfilled. More than this quantity of rice 
reportedly has been sold for delivery in early 
January. Unless the Cuban Government 
once more enlarges the quota, United States 
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rice arriving after the quota presumably will 
be subject to the duty of $3.70 per 100 
kilograms. 


Spices and Related Products 


INDIA’S PEPPER EXPORTS 


Exports of black pepper from India in the 
third quarter of 1949 totaled 74,539 hundred- 
weight compared with 15,742 hundred- 
weight in the same period of 1948. Exports 
to the United Kingrom amounted to 36,622 
hundredweight in the third quarter of 1949. 
The United States ranked second as an im- 
porter of Indian pepper, taking 20,594 hun- 
dredweight. 

Although exports of Indian pepper are 
freely permitted to hard-currency areas, 
shipments to soft-currency countries are still 
controlled. 

With devaluation of the Indian rupee in 
terms of the United States dollar effective 
September 22, 1949, it was rumored that 
India was contemplating the imposition of 
an export duty on pepper. The recently im- 
posed export duty on black pepper to be 
assessed on an ad valorem basis will in fact 
be levied at 30 percent of the tariff value, 
now fixed at 200 rupees per hundredweight. 
As the market value is reported to be more 
than double this amount, the Ministry of 
Commerce has pointed out that the actual 
duty will be less than 15 percent. 


Tea 


INDONESIA’S EXPORTS 


Tea exports from Indonesia in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 17,087 metric tons 
gross as compared with 9,406 tons in the cal- 
endar year 1948. The Netherlands continues 
to maintain a leading position as an outlet 
for Indonesian tea, taking more than half the 
total exports in the first 9 months of 1949. 
The United States ranked third, following 
Egypt. Except for Ireland and Canada, most 
of the remaining exports were shipped to the 
Near East and Singapore. 


Furs 


PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


The number of silver foxes in Norway was 
reported to have dropped to about 125,000 in 
1949 from 493,190 in 1939. Of the adult 
breeding animals (fur animals), in 1949, 
compared with 1948 in parentheses, 47,000 
(60,000) were silver fox; 15,000 (20,000) were 
blue fox; 3,000 (3,000) were platinum fox; 
and 25,000 (23,000) were mink. 

Production of furs in 1949 (with 1948 
figures in parentheses) was estimated as fol- 
lows: Silver fox, 80,000 (85,000); blue fox, 
55,000 (65,000); platinum fox, 10,000 (10,000) ; 
and mink, 55,000 (60,000). Production of 
furs shows the same general changes as the 
number of breeding animals, output of silver- 
and blue-fox furs having decreased by about 
50 percent since 1947 when 160,000 and 
100,000 were produced, respectively. Plati- 
num-fox fur production remained stable, but 
output of mink furs almost doubled over the 
30,000 produced in 1947. (Production in 
1949 refers to the number of furs that will 
be offered for sale from November 1, 1949, to 
October 31, 1950.) 


General Products 


WEsT GERMAN Toy INDUSTRY 


A comprehensive picture of the West Ger- 
man toy industry will be made available to 
visitors at a toy fair to be held in Nuremberg, 
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Bavaria, March 12-18, 1950. The exhibit will 
be under the sponsorship of the Union of 
Bizonal Toy Industry, 131 Bismarckstr, 
Nuremberg, and manufacturers from Wurt- 
temberg and Rhineland, as well as Bavaria, 
will exhibit their products. Displays will in- 
clude Neustadt dolls and fabric toys, Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, and toys produced by 
refugee industry groups. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION UP, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s cement plants produced 26,- 
320,278 bags of 50 kilograms each in the 
period January through November 1949, or 
15 percent more than in the same 1948 period. 


MADAGASCAR PUBLISHES NEW BULLETIN 


The Government of Madagascar has an- 
nounced that it ceased publication of its 
official daily newspaper, Information de Mad- 
agascar, as of January 1, 1950. The Govern- 
ment will replace the newspaper with a 
bimonthly bulletin presenting the news and 
views of the Government. Presentation of 
the daily news will be given over to the local 
press and should result in an increase in cir- 
culation for such publications. 

The first issue of the new bulletin was to 
appear on January 15, 1950. Its mission, 
as announced by the Information Service of 
the Secretariat General of Madagascar, is ‘‘to 
help make Madagascar better understood in 
its own territory and in foreign lands.” 


PANAMA’S CEMENT PLANT SUSPENDS 
OPERATIONS 


Because of a general business decline and 
overstocking, Panama’s new cement plant, 
which started production early in 1948, sus- 
pended operations on November 1, 1949. 

Officials of the plant had previously con- 
sidered the prospects for 1949 as good, but 
reduced building activity changed the situa- 
tion. It was reported last December that the 
plant had on hand 200,000 bags of cement 
of 94 pounds each 


EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE, POLAND 


A Warsaw publication recently pointed out 
the shortage in Poland of specialized printing 
equipment necessary to produce technical 
and scientific books. 

The Warsaw Scientific Society is interested 
in increasing the number of editions which it 
is able to publish, but the inadequacy of 
equipment makes such expansion difficult. 
Four printing plants are now operated for 
scientific institutions; namely, those at the 
universities of Warsaw, Poznan, Krakow, and 
Wrocaw. 

The publication calls attention to the fact 
that special consideration should be given to 
equipment needed for scientific and technical 
printing in any national] planning of a supply 
program for the printing industry. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS FOR CORROSIVE 
LIQUIDS, U. K. 


A new group of polythene containers de- 
signed to replace stainless steel as conveyors 
of corrosive liquids has been introduced by 
Teneplas, Ltd. of Upper Basildon, Berkshire, 
England, according to the foreign trade press. 
The buckets are made in 114- and 214-gallon 
sizes from extruded tubing. 


NEW-TYPE PREFABRICATED HOUSE BEING 
PRODUCED, U. K. 


A new type of prefabricated house is being 
manufactured in the United Kingdom by the 
Cwmfelin Press and Fabricating Works, 
Swansea, Wales. Called the “Mobile House,” 
it can be folded up, put on a truck, and 
moved to wherever it is needed. It has sup- 
ports which lift the floor a foot off the ground 





and is ready to be connected to water, drain. 
age, and electricity. Three men can digs. 
mantle and reerect the house in a few hours, 

The unit has an attractive appearance ang 
consists of a living room, kitchen, bathroom, 
and two bedrooms. The selling price is ex. 
pected to be about $2,520. Work has already 
started on laying down a new assembly line 
to step up production. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Divisio 
I . . . n, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


FINANCING OF COLOMBIAN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Ultimate development of a steel industry 
in Colombia moved a step nearer with the 
issuance of a Presidential Decree on Decem- 
ber 20, 1949, by which the Government guar- 
anteed the financing of the Paz de Rio Steel 
Project through the channeling of certain 
tax funds to its construction. This Govern- 
mental action provides a means for getting 
the Colombian steel project under way, even 
if no foreign loan is forthcoming, and de- 
spite the reluctance of Colombian capital to 
invest in the project 

The steel plant will be located at Belen- 
cito. According to revised plans, it will have 
a daily production of 300 metric tons of iron 
and steel, including pig iron, cast-iron prod- 
ucts, merchant bars, structural shapes, rails, 
and wire. 


WESTERN GERMAN STEEL PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


With December production of steel ingots 
in Western Germany estimated at approxi- 
mately 800,000 metric tons, an increase of 
50,000 tons over that of November, an output 
of about 9,100,000 tons will have been accom- 
plished in 1949. Although this rate of pro- 
duction is an increase of 64 percent over the 
5,558,000 tons produced in 1948, it is still well 
below the production of 11,100,000 tons per- 
mitted by the Revised Level of Industry 
Plan of 1947. 

Production during the months of Novem- 
ber and December of 1949 showed a decided 
comeback from the low production of Octo- 
ber (693,000 tons) Nevertheless, the in- 
creased rate of operations of the last 2 
months of 1949 was still well below the peak 
production of 845,000 tons of August 1949. 


STEEL CASTING PLANT COMPLETED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A report from Yugoslavia states that a 
modern steel casting mill, the largest in that 
country, has been completed at Litrostroj. 
The steel plant, which is reported to have 
been built according to the latest methods of 
prefabricated construction, will cast 15-ton 
turbines for the hydroturbine factory at Lit- 
rostroj. 


Leather and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, ITALY 


Because of the scarcity of orders for raw 
hides in Italy, prices declined during the last 
6 months of 1949 to below those of interna- 
tional markets, states the foreign trade press. 
The situation was aggravated by the practice 
of overslaughtering and of selling hides and 
skins direct to consumers. Price reductions 
affected all weights of ox, cow, horse, mule, 
and donkey hides and calf, sheep, and lamb 
skins. In order to ease this situation, the 
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Ministry of Foreign Commerce permitted ex- 
porters to ship 80,000 heavy ox and cow hides 
to any destination without time limit and to 
export 115 tons of salted and fresh calfskins 
and 10,000 salted and fresh ox and cow hides 
of 20-40 kilograms each, from November 1 
to January 31, 1949. Prewar exports of raw 
hides amounted to about 50 percent of im- 
ports and at times, 100 percent, but in 1948 
exports fell to 1 percent of imports. 

Tanned leather was affected to a small ex- 
tent by the reduction in raw-hide prices. 
Calfskin leather, used only for making lux- 
ury footwear, is not much in demand; less- 
expensive imported raw hides, often from the 
sterling area, are preferred. 

Although production increased somewhat 
in November 1949, sales on the domestic 
market were small because of the low pur- 
chasing power of home consumers, mild 
weather, retarding sales of winter boots and 
shoes, and high prices. 

Demand for tanning materials in Italy was 
limited inasmuch as tannery operations were 
reduced and tanners were using old stocks. 
Exports were being encouraged to all coun- 
tries, including those which had not bought 
Italian tanning materials since before World 
War II. 


CATTLE HIDES IMPORTANT IN U. K. 
INDUSTRY 


Cattle hides represent the most important 
raw material in the United Kingdom leather 
industry, according to a foreign trade publi- 
cation. About two-thirds of these hides are 
imported and the remainder are’ produced 
domestically. Until January 1, 1950, the 
greater part of the industry’s requirements 
for raw hides, kip, and calfskins and for East 
India tanned kips were purchased by the 
Leather Control, supplies being allocated to 
tanners and dressers on the basis of past pro- 
duction. Imports of sheep and lamb pelts, 
hair-sheep skins, East India tanned sheep 
and goat skins, reptile skins, and raw goat 
skins were subject to import licensing on the 
recommendation of the Leather Control. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MEDICINAL HERBS, NORTH CHINA 


Chahar ranks first in North China in pro- 
duction of medicinal herbs, with annual 
normal collection at 25,000,000 catties. 
Ninety-five percent of the herbs are shipped 
to Ankuo County, Hopei, for processing, and 
before World War II, part was exported 
through Tientsin. 

After liberation from the Japanese, the 
Chahar Native Product Company was estab- 
lished in Kalgan and plans were made to 
purchase 3,380,000 catties between August 
1949 and January 1950. The fulfilment of 
these plans was affected by suspension of 
traffic due to epidemics. 

Chincheng County harvested very poor 
crops in 1949, meeting on an average require- 
ments for only 3 months. The cooperatives 
worked out a winter production plan which 
included the collection of 4,000,000 catties 
of medicinal herbs. (1 catty=about 1% 
pounds.) 


VETERINARY DEVELOPMENTS, ITALY 


Many private laboratories in Italy prepare 
veterinary remedies exclusively. Many more 
process pharmaceutical drugs and chemicals 
and patent medicines for human and animal 
ailments at the same time. There are well 
over 100 establishments, large and small, 
processing veterinary preparations. In addi- 
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tion to the private laboratories, 11 zoopro- 
phylactic stations and experimental insti- 
tutes in key cities operate with almost 
complete autonomy under the supervision 
of the Health Commissioner of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. They also manufacture 
veterinary products, principally serums and 
vaccines, which are sold at a profit to live- 
stock owners. 

Trade sources indicate that postwar im- 
ports of animal health remedies have been 
negligible, since the meager availability of 
dollars has rendered it imperative to confine 
importations to essential basic drugs and 
chemicals for the preparation of remedies. 

Several authoritative veterinarians stated 
that there is an apparent need for first-class 
United States-made veterinary specialties, 
especially those of recognized superiority for 
the prevention and control of many animal 
diseases. 

Reports indicate that competition is keen, 
but that the importation of efficient United 
States products would be a significant con- 
tribution to livestock improvement. An in- 
creased demand for animal health remedies 
would seem to be an inevitable development. 
Factors retarding expansion of this United 
States trade are a lack of dollars and the 
policy of protecting domestic industry. It 
is believed, however, that if United States 
firms could distribute their products through 
locally established sales branches, the volume 
of business might increase. 

Another consideration is the possibility of 
establishing branch manufacturing facilities 
or producing under licensing arrangement. 
This type of operation would minimize exist- 
ing difficulties to imports, and make possible 
eventual trade penetration in other market 
areas of Europe and North Africa. 


Motion Pietures 
and Equipment 


DISTRIBUTOR-EXHIBITOR AGREEMENTS IN 
BELGIUM 


The agreements dated May 6, 1949, estab- 
lishing the basis for the rental of motion pic- 
tures in Belgium were recently published. 
There is a general agreement between dis- 
tributor and exhibitor associations which is 
basic for the entire industry, and a spe- 
cial agreement which applies to members of 
the two associations only. The general agree- 
ment applies to only 300 of the 1,355 theaters 
in Belgium, and is very little different from 
the agreement of 1947. The special agree- 
ment, however, offers a number of variations 
in that 1t reduces by one percent the maxi- 
mum of rentals and raises the ceilings of 
most of the steps in the rental scale. 

The 1949 agreements were negotiated to 
rectify a dislocation in earnings caused by 
a reduction in taxes on admissions, the full 
benefits of which accrued to the exhibitors. 
The agreements are to run to June 30, 1950, 
and may be continued another year. 

Ceylon has no commercial theaters that ex- 
hibit 16-mm. films. One Colombo firm keeps 
a small library of 16-mm. films imported 
from the United States, which are used 
mainly for children’s parties. Charges for a 
1,600-foot program, including the projector, 
operator, and transportation, are 50 rupees 
(about US$11) per show. This firm has an 
annual ceiling of about $1,000 for foreign 
exchange to import United States films, and 
although it claims to be losing money, is 
virtually subsidizing the supply of 16-mm. 
entertainment films to encourage projector 
sales. 

The cost of a private screening of a feature 
16-mm. film of 10 reels imported from a 


United States distributor in India would be 
104 rupees for freight and 354 rupees for 
duty. To this must be added the rental 
charge of 75 rupees, of which 60 percent of 
the gross must be remitted to the owner of 
the film. (1 Ceylon rupee=about US$0.21) 
The rental rate per 400-foot reel is 5 rupees 
per reel per day to private owners of projec- 
tors; the films are not sold. 

Praspects of establishing 16-mm. com- 
mercial theaters in Ceylon are small inas- 
much as there are a fairly large number of 
35-mm. theaters and 16-mm. screenings are 
forbidden within 5 miles of an established 
35-mm. theater. 


NEW THEATER OPENS IN SURINAM 


A new motion-picture theater has been 
opened in Nickerie, Surinam. A village of 
some 3,000, Nickerie is the center of a con- 
siderable farming population near the border 
of British Guiana. 

This new theater, known as the Juliana, 
has a seating capacity of 700, and attendance 
has been satisfactory. Both United States 
and Indian pictures are shown four times a 
week. Seats cost from 0.50 guilder (27 cents) 
to 1.50 guilders (80 cents). The theater has 
United States sound equipment, and the 
films are supplied by a Paramaribo importer. 

The Government Official Gazette an- 
nounced receipt of an application for a sec- 
ond theater to be established in Nickerie, but 
as of December 20, 1949, permission had not 
been granted. 


THEATERS IN TANGIER AND SPANISH 
Morocco 


There are 19 motion-picture theaters in 
operation in the Spanish Zone of Morocco, 
including one in Ceuta and 6 in Melilla. 
These two cities belong politically to Spain, 
although geographically they are enclaves of 
the Spanish Protectorate in Morocco. The 
seating capacity of these 19 theaters is 
17,408. All are equipped for sound, but none 
are air-conditioned. Three new motion- 
picture theaters are under construction, all 
in the Spanish Zone itself. Most of the 
projection and sound equipment in use is 
German; only two theaters are known to 
have United States equipment. Customary 
showings are at 7:30 and 10:30 p. m. daily 
with an additional performance at 5:30 p. m. 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Nine theaters with total seating capacity 
of 5,985 are in operation in the Tangier In- 
ternational Zone. About half are equipped 
with United States sound and projection 
equipment; the rest have German, Spanish, 
and French equipment. The average age of 
equipment now in use approximates 10 years. 
All of these theaters are privately owned 
except one which is under the direction of 
the Spanish Government. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Rosins 


Exports OF CopaAL GuM, INDONESIA 


Exports of copal gum from Indonesia in 
the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 3,803 metric 
tons, an average of 422 tons monthly. The 
largest shipments were made in May. 


BRAZILIAN STOCKS 


Since the summer of 1949 stocks of rosin 
in the hands of industrial users in Brazil 
have declined steadily as a result of licens- 
ing restrictions; importers state that sup- 
plies are probably at their lowest point since 
1946. 
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Turpentine has continued to be licensed 
for importation, but it accounts for only a 
small percentage of total naval-stores con- 
sumption. Stocks have been much reduced, 
but domestic substitutes are available. 


MEXICAN ExporTs OF GuM ROSIN 


Mexico’s exports of gum rosin in the third 
quarter of 1949 totaled 5,158 metric tons, 
valued at 2,508,282 pesos. The U. S. S. R. 
was the principal purchaser, accounting for 
86 percent of the total value. (On June 18, 
1949, the peso was stabilized at 8.64 to 
US$1.) 


PORTUGUESE INDUSTRY FACES PROBLEMS 


Two basic problems confront the Portu- 
guese naval-stores industry, trade sources 
state. They are the necessity of lowering 
production costs in the face of declining 
international quotations and the adoption 
of protective measures to conserve and de- 
velop the pine forests. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MARKED INCREASE IN BRAZILIAN LEAD 
IMPORTS 


Imports of lead into Brazil in the first 6 
months of 1949 showed a spectacular in- 
crease over similar months in 1948, and ex- 
ceeded total 1948 imports by about 1,350 
tons. Imports of lead totaled 6,312 metric 
tons in the 1949 period, compared with only 
1,885 tons in the similar period in 1948, and 
with 1948 total imports of 4,958 tons. 

The United States supplied 750 tons of 
the lead imported in the first half of 1949, 
compared with 245 tons in the comparable 
period in 1948. Total lead imports from the 
United States in 1948 amounted to 996 tons. 


BELGIAN CONGO’S TUNGSTEN-ORE EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


Although no exports of tungsten ore from 
the Belgian Congo were reported for the 
third quarter of 1949, total shipments in the 
first 9 months of the year exceeded those 
in the corresponding months in 1948. Re- 
ported shipments totaled 133.3 metric tons 
(65 percent WO,) in the 1949 period, com- 
pared with 126.9 tons in the corresponding 
months in 1948. The 1949 exports of tung- 
sten ore were made to the following coun- 
tries: United States, 56.8 tons; the United 
Kingdom, 40.3 tons; and Belgium, 36.2 tons. 


CHROMITE MINING OPERATIONS STARTED IN 
GREECE 


Production of a shipping grade of chromite 
is now under way at the Domocos mine in 
Greece, states the manager of the mining 
company. Output of chromite totaled 1,520 
metric tons during the third quarter, the 
first produced in 1949. No exports were re- 
ported for this period. 


MANGANESE-ORE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


The sole producer of manganese in the 
Belgian Congo is the Kasekelesa mine of 
“Sudkat” which is approaching exhaustion. 
Cther manganese deposits, notably in the 
Malonga area, might be opened up were they 
assured a favorable price and long-term, 
market outlets. Reportedly a survey has 
been made for a 23-kilometer spur to con- 
nect the unexploited deposits in the Malonga 
area with the Leokadi Railroad. 

The Belgian Congo exported 12,221 metric 
tons of manganese ore in the first 9 months 
of 1949 compared with 15,851 tons exported 
in the entire year 1948. Third-quarter ex- 
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ports totaled 6,502 tons, as compared with 
3,645 tons exported in the second quarter 
and 2,074 tons in the first quarter. 

Virtually all manganese exports from the 
Belgian Congo in 1949 went to the Lobito 
Depot for reexport. Shipments from that 
Depot totaled 6,604 tons for the first half of 
1949, of which 4,572 tons were consigned to 
the United States and 2,032 tons to Italy. 


BERYLLIUM DISCOVERED IN HAUTE-VIENNE, 
FRANCE 


Paralleling the recent exploration work on 
uranium in the Haute-Vienne, north of 
Limoges, France, which was highly publicized 
in the French press in February 1949, it is 
now reported that important deposits of 
beryllium have been found in the same area. 
They were found just north of the hamlet of 
La Vedrenne, between Ambazac and Bessi- 
nes, and not far from the uranium deposit 
at Chabanne. 


MEXICAN ZINC PRODUCTION INCREASES AND 
EXPORTS DECLINE 


Mexican output of zinc increased substan- 
tially in the second and third quarters of 
1949, indicating a recovery from the ab- 
normally low output of only 31,920 metric 
tons of recoverable metal in the first quarter. 
Production in the second and third quarters 
was 45,386 tons and 47,203 tons, respectively, 
and exceeded the 1948 quarterly rate of 
44,758 tons. 

The low prices prevailing for base metals 
in recent months resulted in a reduction of 
ore shipments to the smelters, and corres- 
pondingly reduced the tonnage available for 
export. As shown in the accompanying table, 
third-quarter exports of zinc ore and refined 
zinc declined substantially from the rate 
prevailing in the two preceding quarters. 
Zinc concentrates showed little change from 
the second quarter rate, but were well under 
shipments in the first quarter. 


Mexican Zine Exports, 1949 


[In metric tons (gross weight 


First | Second | Third 
Item quar- quar quar- 


Ores 1, OF 9 RID 42 

Concentrates 63, 298 | 48, 457 4), 877 

Oxide 627 1,475 SSH 

Refined zinc 11,468 | 10,392 ( 
SourcE: Mexican Customs statistics 


NICKEL DEVELOPMENTS, NEW CALEDONIA 


Production of nickel matte in New Cale- 
donia has progressed continuously since op- 
erations were resumed by La Société le 
Nickel’s smelting plant in February 1949. 
The smelting plant had been closed for 
more than 3 months because of inadequate 
coal supplies. Shipments of ECA-financed 
coal arrived from the United States and pro- 
duction began with an output of 104 metric 
tons in February. By June production had 
reached 486 tons, bringing the second quar- 
ter total up to 1,108 tons (77 percent 
nickel)—about 45 percent more than was 
produced in the corresponding quarter of 
1948. 

Nickel-ore extraction averaged only 6,863 
tons monthly in the first half of 1949 and 
the smelters and electric furnaces, operating 
at only one-third of potential capacity con- 
sumed an average of 12,000 tons of ore 
monthly. Ore production is kept down by 
lack of mining and loading machinery and 
shipping facilities for transporting ore to the 
smelter. Efforts are being made to mecha- 
nize the mines. The necessary equipment, 


already ordered, was expected at the end of 
1949. 

Nickel-ore production in the Thio areg 
continued at the 1947-48 level, with an out. 
put of 22,600 tons (3.6 percent nickel) in 
the second quarter. First-quarter output 
totaled 21,537 tons. 

La Société le Nickel ceased operations at 
its Pin-Pin mine in April 1949. This mine, 
which produced 36,950 tons of ore (contain. 
ing 7.5 percent nickel) in 1948, produced 
only 2,140 tons (containing 5.1 percent 
nickel) in the first quarter of 1949. Accorq- 
ingly, the mine was closed because it is far 
from shipping points, and the company 
neeced the mining and hauling equipment 
for its gypsum operations. The company is 
concentrating all its mining facilities in the 
Thio area where it has many long-term con. 
cessions of proven worth. The Pin-Pin mine 
will be held as a reserve of high-grade ore 
which possibly may be exploited economi- 
cally at some future time. 

A token amount of 245 metric tons of 
ferronickel (41.5 percent nickel) was pro- 
duced at the Doniambo (Noumea) plant by 
means of an electric furnace using power 
furnished by the Yate hydroelectro plant. 
The two electric furnaces at Yate continued 
to function normally, yielding 779 metric tons 
of ferronickel (38.7 percent nickel) bringing 
the total output to 1,024 metric tons in the 
second quarter. First-quarter output of 
ferronickel (containing 230 tons of nickel) 
totaled 564 tons. 

All nickel exports in the second quarter, 
consisting of 789 tons of matte and 907 tons 
of ferronickel, were shipped to France. No 
nickel ore was exported 


INTERNATIONAL CARTEL CONTROLLING 
METAL PRICES, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s principal producer of nonferrous- 
metal manufactures and semimanufactures 
has been entered on the Cartel Register, pub- 
lished by the official Swedish Monopoly In- 
vestigating Bureau. The company has en- 
entered into an agrement with British, 
French, Belgian, and Swiss firms regarding 
the fixing of prices on certain nonferrous 
metals and alloys. The parties to the agree- 
ment have pledged themselves not to sell 
these metals to any of the aforesaid coun- 
tries at prices below those ruling in the 
importing country. 

The same company also has entered into 
an agreement with another Swedish firm call- 
ing for a division of the domestic market 
for certain nonferrous metal products. 


Ofhice Equipment 
and Supplies 


OFFICE-FURNITURE MANUFACTURE, BRAZIL 


There is a well-developed wood and metal 
office-furniture industry in Brazil, which is 
able to supply practically all of the country’s 
needs Wooden office furnuiture is produced 
by both large and small manufacturers 
throughout the country. Metal office furni- 
ture, however, is made by about 10 relatively 
large producers, all of whom are located in 
the cities of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 

Materials for wooden office furniture are 
obtainable domestically. In producing metal 
furniture, however, important quantities of 
imported steel parts, such as clamps and 
hinges, are used. Licensing restrictions have 
reduced imports of these components to the 
extent that substitutes are being manufac- 
tured locally. 

Sales of office furniture in Brazil have 
greatly expanded during the past 10 years, 
but statistics on exact amount of consump- 
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tion are lacking. Sales of one large company 
increased from about 1,000,000 cruzeiros in 
1938 to 10,000,000 in 1944 and 15,000,000 in 
1948. Increased sales are attributed to the 
poom in office-building construction which 
started during the war, and has not slack- 
ened. 

Desks, writing tables, and chairs of wood 
are generally preferred to similar steel prod- 
ucts because prices are lower. Steel pre- 
dominates, however, in filing cabinets, card 
files, office safes, and lockers. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FLAXSEED SUPPLIES, URUGUAY 


Hot, dry weather has cut the Uruguayan 
1949-50 flaxseed crop to an estimated 70,000 
metric tons, as compared with the final pro- 
duction figures of 116,756 tons for the pre- 
ceding crop. No old stock remains, there- 
fore, from the new crop, about 15,000 tons 
will be needed for seed and domestic con- 
sumption. This leaves an export surplus of 
about 55,000 tons, equivalent to about 17,000 
metric tons of linseed oil. (Oil yield in 
Uruguay is calculated at 31 percent.) 

The Uruguayan Government recently an- 
nounced new regulations for the sale of the 
new flaxseed crop. The new decree states 
that the Government has decided to revert 
to free trade and is not establishing a sell- 
ing price. Trade in linseed cake and by- 
products is completely free, and the exchange 
has been fixed at the favorable rate of 1.78 
pesos to the United States dollar. The same 
rate applies to linseed oil. 

Commerce in flaxseed and oil is regulated 
to the extent that for every ton of oil shipped, 
exporters are granted the right to export 11 
tons of flaxseed. This follows the policy 
established in 1949 and was done so as to 
give work to local refineries. The exchange 
rate for flaxseed has been fixed at 1.519 pesos 
equal 1 United States dollar. 

The supply of sunflower seed and peanut 
oil is adequate for domestic consumption. 
No figures on production have been released, 
because planting of the 1949-50 crop is not 
yet complete 


Radio and Elee- 


e 
trical Appliances 
NUMBER OF RADIO SETS IN OPERATION, 
ADEN 


An estimated 1,125 radio receivers were in 
use in Aden as of October 1, 1949. About 
35 percent were Philips (Dutch); 25 percent, 
His Master’s Voice (British), and 20 per- 
cent, G. E. C. (British). The remainder were 
various brands of European and United 
States manufacture. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of the sets in operation were table 
models. Little preference is shown by con- 
sumers regarding quality, appearance, or per- 
formance; the low-priced sets are most in 
demand. 


NUMBER OF RADIO SETS IN USE IN 
NICARAGUA 


An estimated 11,360 radio receivers are in 
use in Nicaragua, of which about half were 
manufactured prior to 1939. Approximately 
90 percent of the radios in operation are 
table models. An estimated 95 percent of 
the sets in use are equipped to receive 
medium-wave and short-wave broadcasts. 
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NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVERS IN USE IN 
IRAQ 


An estimated 45,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Iraq, of which 56 percent have been 
manufactured since 1939. Approximately 83 
percent of the sets in use are table models. 
About 50 percent of all radios are equipped 
to receive medium- and short-wave broad- 
casts. The remainder are equipped for all- 
wave (medium, long, and short) reception. 


Railway 


Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and _ Trans- 
portation Equipment Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce) 


NEw CARS RECEIVED IN BRAZIL 


The Central do Brazil Railway received 16 
stainless-steel passenger coaches and 7 mail 
cars from a United States manufacturer dur- 
ing the period January-June 1949. This is 
the first shipment of a total of 63 passenger- 
type railroad cars which includes sleepers, 
diners, and observation cars. All of these 
cars are air-conditioned and have fluorescent 
lighting. 

The Railway also placed 15 new electric lo- 
comotives, produced in 1948-49, in operation 
on a newly electrified section of 102 kilo- 
meters between Japerica and Barra do Parai. 

The Federal railways of Brazil placed a 
large order for rolling stock with two Sao 
Paulo manufacturers. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT, U. K. 


The North British Locomotive Co., Ltd., re- 
cently has commenced construction of 40 
electric main-line locomotives for the South 
African Railways. Total cost of the locomo- 
tives, weighing 130 long tons each, will be 
approximately £1,750,000. (£1=— $2.80, United 
States currency.) 

Beyer, Peacock, & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England, is reported to have received an or- 
der from the Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia 
Railway Co. for six Beyer-Peacock articulated 
oil-burning locomotives of the 4-8-2 and 
2-8-4 types. It is claimed that the locomo- 
tives, weighing approximately 180 long tons 
each, will be the most powerful meter-gage 
locomotives in the world. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., 
Ltd., Trafford Park, Manchester, England, and 
Beyer, Peacock, & Co., Ltd., Gorton, Man- 
chester, locomotive builders’ established 
nearly a century ago, have combined to form 
a new private firm. 

The new company, to be known as the 
Metropolitan Vickers-Beyer Peacock, plans to 
design and produce gas-turbine and Diesel- 
electric locomotives. 

Britain's first double-deck train was placed 
in service recently on a section of the South- 
ern Region of British Railways (formerly 
Southern Railway). The train is reported to 
have eight coaches with seats for 1,104 pas- 
sengers, compared with the usual eight-car 
electric train with 772 seats. 

The lower floor compartments are pro- 
vided with one six-passenger seat on one 
side, and the opposite seat is divided by 
stairs into two seats, for two and three pas- 
sengers, respectively. The seating arrange- 
ment in the upper compartment is similar to 
that in the lower. 

Windows in the upper compartments, un- 
like those of the lower, do not open; ventila- 


tion is supplied by electric fans. Fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout. 

A new and unusual type of locomotive un- 
dergoing tests in Sussex, England, has been 
mentioned in recent press reports. The loco- 
motive, of the “Leader” 0-6—6—0 six-cylinder 
tank type, makes a departure from traditional 
design, in that it has a driving cab at each 
end with a corridor connecting two cabs. 
The fireman’s cab is in the center. 


IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM UNDER Way, 
VENEZUELA 


A program for the purchase of new rolling 
stock and roadbed improvement is being in- 
augurated by the Gran Ferrocarril de Vene- 
zuela. 

A sum of $2,220,000, placed at the disposal 
of the railroad by the Military Junta of the 
Government, brings funds earmarked for the 
railway to a total of $3,549,000. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BRAZIL 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil, 
based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets, in November 1949 totaled 
2,401,734 kilograms, compared with 2,328,887 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) in 
October 1949 and 2,761,001 kilograms in No- 
vember 1948. 

Cumulative production of natural rubber, 
based on figures from the same source, for 
the period January—-November 1949 totaled 
24,875,009 kilograms, or about 5 percent more 
than the 23,775,095 kilograms produced in 
the corresponding period of 1948. 

Shipments of rubber from producing to 
consuming centers in Brazil in November 
1949 totaled 1,087,621 kilograms, compared 
with 1,172,825 kilograms in October 1949 and 
1,748,591 kilograms in November 1948. Ship- 
ments of natural rubber in the first 11 
months of 1949 totaled 15,179,499 kilograms, 
or about 5 percent less than the 15,898,706 
kilograms shipped in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank at the shipping and consum- 
ing centers of Brazil on November 30, 1949, 
totaled 14,067,453 kilograms. Stocks held by 
exporters of types not under the control of 
the Bank on that date were estimated at 
39,000 kilograms. 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER GooDs, ICELAND 


Imports of rubber products into Iceland 
in the first 9 months of 1949 were valued at 
3,132,722 crowns. (1 crown in 1949 was ap- 
proximately equivalent to $0.1449, U. S. cur- 
rency.) Chief sources of supply were 
Czechoslovakia, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy. 


RUBBER EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Exports of rubber from Indonesia in the 
third quarter of 1949 totaled 109,649 metric 
tons, compared with 95,364 tons exported in 
the corresponding period of 1948. Prelimi- 
nary figures show exports for the first 9 
months of 1949 as 285,861 tons. This total 
included 114,855 tons of estate rubber and 
171,006 tons of native rubber. Exports in the 
full year 1948 were reported as 279,984 tons. 


TIRE INDUSTRY AND TRADE, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The automobile tire industry in the Union 
of South Africa is important. It was de- 
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signed primarily to fill the needs of the large 
automobile assembly plants and furnish re- 
placements in the Union, but it also has been 
developed to supply other territories in 
Africa and, until recently, to export tires 
and tubes to India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. Exchange restrictions on the impor- 
tation of raw materials, imposed in 1949, 
caused tire manufacturers to cease exporting, 
and to concentrate on domestic requirements 
and neighboring markets. 

Cord and carbon black for the manufac- 
ture of tires have been received chiefiy from 
the United States, and crude rubber, except 
for small quantities of Liberian latex, has 
come from Malaya. Permits for the importa- 
tion of such essential raw materials are 
readily granted. The importation of tires 
produced abroad has been banned, except 
for sizes not manufactured in the Union. 

According to United States (preliminary) 
export figures, tire purchases from the United 
States dropped from nearly $1,400,000 in 
1948 to about $222,700 in the first 9 months 
of 1949. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Trans- 
portation Equipment Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce) 


CONVERSION OF VESSELS INTO WHALING 
SHIPS, GERMANY 


A shipyard at Kiel, Germany, recently has 
received an order from a United States 
whaling firm for conversion of a T-2 tanker 
into a whole-processing ship. It is planned 
to increase the length of the vessel by about 
45 feet and install a new deck that will ac- 
commodate the necessary machinery and 
equipment. 

In addition, the same shipyard will under- 
take conversion of 10 former British corvettes 
into whaling ships. Completion of this en- 
tire conversion project, expected in the fall 
of 1950, will provide employment for an 
estimated 1,000 workers. 


REBUILDING AND LAUNCHING OF SHIPS, 
ITALY 


Rebuilding of the liner S. S. Conte Bian- 
camano was completed early in November 
1949 at Trieste. The vessel is a sister ship 
of S. S. Conte Grande and has a gross tonnage 
of 24,000, a speed of 20 knots and a pas- 
senger capacity of 1,600. 

The passenger-cargo vessel S. S. Rio 
Tunuyan was launched late in October at 
Genoa. The vessel was built for the Ar- 
gentine State Merchant Marine and is a 
sister ship to the S. S. Rio de la Plata and 
the S. S. Rio Jachal which were launched 
from the same shipyards a few months ago. 
These vessels have a displacement of 6,500 
tons, a speed of 18 knots, and a passenger 
capacity of 116 persons. 


ACTIVITY MAINTAINED IN TRIESTE 


In Trieste, the current rate of plant utiliza- 
tion for shipbuilding is expected to continue 
at a high level until the termination of the 
ERP building program in 1952 After that, 
prospects are for reduced activity. Ship- 
repair activity will be increased in the 
future, but is not expected to be higher than 
before the war. 





An estimated 12,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Indochina, of which about 95 percent 
are of French manufacture. The others are 
principally Dutch. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Soap production in France in September 
and October 1949 amounted to 25,489 and 
31,656 metric tons, respectively—gains of 36 
and 69 percent over the monthly average 
output for the first 8 months of 1949. Pro- 
duction by types is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Production of Soaps, France, 19 19 


[In metric tons] 


Item September October 


Toilet soap 1,819 1, 655 
Shaving cream 144 60 


Laundry soap 14, 850 17, 489 
Scrubbing soap 1, 769 2, 420 
Detergent 5, 214 6, 992 
Soft soap 764 1, 546 


Industrial soap 929 1, 494 


Total 25, 489 31, 656 


SITUATION IN ESSENTIAL-OILS INDUSTRY 
IN LYON DISTRICT, FRANCE 


The 1949 drought resulted in serious cuts 
in production in the essential-oil industry 
of the Lyon District of France. In recent 
months demand has declined, and the in- 
dustry is facing a crisis. Five factories in 
this district are said to account for 80 per- 
cent of the essential oils produced outside of 
the Grasse area. 

This sector of the French essential-oil in- 
dustry has been unable to regain its prewar 
markets in Spain, Argentina, and Brazil be- 
cause of import restrictions in these coun- 
tries. The possibilities of new outlets in the 
Middle East are being explored 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS 


In 1948 Guatemala imported toilet prepa- 
rations valued at $410,486, of which the 
United States accounted for $298,515, or 73 
percent. They consisted principally of per- 
fumes, toilet waters, lotions, and hair tonics 
($130,992—of which the United States sup- 
plied items valued at $49,077, and France $47,- 
956); dentrifices ($98,990—all supplied by the 
United States); toilet powders, except talcum 
and toilet powders for similar use ($53,810 
United States $42,177); cosmetics and toilet 
preparations not specified ($78,189—-United 
States $68,248). 

United States exports of toilet preparations 
to Guatemala in the first 11 months of 1949 
totaled $345,889. Dentifrices led, with $165,- 
731 (dental creams, $163,013), followed by 
hair preparations (shampoos $14,501, and 
other hair preparations $25,988). 

In 1949 (January through November) 
United States soap exports to Guatemala 
amounted to $19,387, of which toilet soap 
was valued at $15,097. 

Soap imports into Guatemala in 1948 
totaled $49,166 for the following types: 
Laundry soap, $14,790; toilet soap, $30,329; 
medicated soap, $4,047. The United States 
supplied $42,663, or 87 percent. 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s imports of perfumes and cos- 
metics in the first 9 months of 1949 were 
valued at 1,375,815 crowns (US8211,500). 
The United States supplied items amounting 
to 49,162 crowns (US$7,558), only 10 percent 
more than in the first 6 months. The im- 
portant sources of supply were United King- 
dom, 672,706 crowns (US$103,414); Nether- 





lands, 521,913 crowns 


(US$80,232) ; and 
France, 97,076 crowns (US$14,923). 


Soap IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Japan’s imports of soap in the first 8 
months of 1949 amounted to 2,267.7 metric 
tons and were valued at $1,193,031. Toilet 
soap accounted for 177 metric tons ($63,915) 
laundry soap, 1.7 tons ($528), textile Soap, 
349 tons ($365,675), and other soap, un. 
specified, 1,740 tons ($762,913). 


PRODUCTION OF SOAPS AND COSMETICs, 
MEXIco 


Mexican producers of soaps and cosmetics, 
particularly the small operators, report that 
1949 was an unfavorable year as compared 
with 1948. This was attributed to public 
buying resistance, higher prices, and the 
scarcity of money. Larger concerns resorted 
to expanded advertising budgets to maintain 
their volume. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN MANCHURIA, CHINA 


The area planted to cotton in northeastern 
Manchuria dropped to 14,000 hectares in 1948, 
compared with 101,124 hectares in 1937 which 
produced 19,673 metric tons (of 2,205 pounds 
each). 

In prewar years, more than half the raw 
cotton used in the northeastern area was 
imported, mostly from India. Operable 
spindles in that area are said to have totaled 
400,000 as of the middle of 1949 compared 
with 254,590 in 1936; 356,972 in 1939; and 
541,172 in 1945, according to the Chinese 
press 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Consumption of raw cotton in France dur- 
ing the first quarter of the 1949-50 season 
totaled 57,761 tons (of 2,205 pounds), al- 
most the same as the amount consumed 
during the like period of 1948-49. Imports 
were only 41,122 tons—nearly 17,000 tons 
under the consumption figure for the period. 
Stocks (including cotton at mills, at French 
ports, or in transit in France) declined from 
69,185 tons on August 1, 1949, to only 52,004 
tons at the end of October. Mill stocks on 
October 31, 1949, were 30,853 tons, sufficient 
to last 6 weeKs at the present rate of con- 
sumption 

Consumption of United States cotton dur- 
ing the quarter totaled 41,550 tons, or 72 
percent of the total consumed, and almost 
14,000 tons above figures for the first quarter 
of the 1948-49 season, when the extremely 
low stocks of United States cotton restricted 
its use. Inasmuch as only 27,164 tons of 
United States cotton was imported during 
the first 3 months of the 1949-50 season, or 
more than 14,000 tons less than the amount 
of consumption, total stocks of United States 
growths declined to only 22,874 tons at the 
quarter's end. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON-STAPLE-FIBER PLANT OPENED, 
CHILE 


Chile’s first rayon-staple-fiber plant lo- 
cated at Llolleo, was officially opened on 
December 16, 1949. The plant is operated in 
conjunction with a viscose continuous fila- 
ment yarn mill. It operates 24 hours a day. 
The plant has a daily capacity of 5,000 kilo- 
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ams; it can satisfy Chile’s annual demand 
for about 1,500,000 kilograms of rayon staple, 
reducing demand from foreign markets to a 
very small amount of acetate staple. 


W ool and Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, CHINA 


Imports and exports of wool and woolen 
manufactures in China in the period Janu- 
ary-March 1949, and in the entire year of 
1948, were as follows (in metric tons): 


Entire January 


Commodity year, March, 
Imports: 1948 1949 
Wool, carded or combed, and 
waste 5, 278 1, 928 
Wollen yarn and woolen cord (in- 
eluding Berlin wool) 85 {5 
Woolen piece goods and other e 
woolen manufactures 393 76 
Exports: 
Sheep’s wool 3, 845 1, 006 
Woolen carpets (including wool 
and cotton carpets and floor 
rugs) 1, 420 18 
Goat's wool 308 % 
Camel's wool 153 17 
Goat's hair 456 105 


Source: Monthly Returns of Foreign Trade of 


China, Chinese Maritime Customs 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, BELGIUM 


During 1949, Belgium produced 174,027 
metric tons of flax straw from 26,091 hec- 
tares and 21 tons of hemp from 27 hectares. 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres.) Output in 1948 
totaled 161,486 tons of flax straw from 30,128 
hectares and 33 tons of hemp from 63 
hectares. In the period January-September 
1949 flax-yarn production amounted to 5,289 
tons, and linen to 3,501 tons. 

Belgian exports of flax yarn, in 1949— 
chiefly to the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and Western Germany—were consid- 
erably above the 1948 figures, and greatly 
exceeded prewar exports. Imports of French 
and Netherlands flax straw were high during 
August, September, and October, 1949, but 
far below average imports of like prewar 
months. 

Production, imports, and exports of flax, 
hemp, and jute fibers and fabrics in the 
period January—October 1949 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Production, Imports, and Exports of Flaz, 
He mp, and J ute Fibe rs and Fabrics. Jan- 
uary th rough October 19 19, Be Igium 


In metric tons 


Prod 
Item co Imports Exports 


Flax straw 174, 027 

Raw flax 00, O60 174 
Flax tow 1K) 14, 361 
Seutched flax 1160 28,313 
Flax yarn 5. 006 1k2 , O15 
Linen fabric 23, 501 2 1, S82 
Raw hemp 21 1,190 193 
Hemp yarn 1, 800 19 03 
Raw jute and tow 27, 749 1,819 
Jute yarn 1.400 14 7, OS] 
Jute fabric 206 ( 9. 341 


' Entire vear 1949 

? Figures for January through September only 

SOURCE 
tute), 
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Corr FIBER Exports, CEYLON 


Exports of coir fiber bristle from Ceylon 
totaled 2,488,000 hundredweight in the first 
6 months of 1949, according to a foreign 
trade publication. Exports of coir mattress 
fiber in the first 10 months of 1948 totaled 
414,455 hundredweight and of coir bristle 
fiber, 102,578 hundredweight. 


February 6, 1950 


FLAx AND HEMP CULTIVATION, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s Five-Year Plan Calls for 
an increase in the area planted in flax, from 
26,000 hectares in 1949 to 30,000 hectares by 
1953. The area cultivated for hemp in 1948 
was the least (about 11,154 acres, according 
to a previous estimate) in any postwar year. 
The area in 1949 has been estimated at about 
5,000 hectares (12,355 acres). The yield per 
hectare, however, in 1948 was higher than 
any previous yield, possibly because of the 
smaller area under cultivation. Observers 
believe that the yield per hectare during 1949 
was not as high as in 1948. 

On January 1, 1949, a central agency was 
put into operation in Czechoslovakia to con- 
trol and handle production, purchases, and 
distribution of all flax and hemp. All grow- 
ers are required to deliver their entire out- 
put to this agency. Purchase prices for flax 
from the 1949 production remained the same 
as in 1948. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HAITI 


A new semidecortication process was ini- 
tiated in Haiti in the third quarter of 1949, 
whereby hand-cleaned sisal is run through a 
dry beater after rewashing. This produces a 
creditable fiber which sells readily and which, 
according to the producer, has a greater ten- 
sile strength than sisal fully decorticated 
with the usual machinery. 

Output of machine-decorticated spinnable 
fiber in the first three quarters of 1949 totaled 
39,999,066 pounds compared with 33,968,214 
pounds in the like period of 1948. Because 
of recent long and heavy rains on the 
northern plain of Haiti, production is ex- 
pected to drop considerably, especially inas- 
much as firms in this area produce about 
87 percent of all Haitian machine-decorti- 
cated sisal. 

About 300 acres of kenaf fiber were planted 
experimentally during 1949 and production is 
planned for 1950 on about 900 acres. Al- 
though kenaf has a short growing season and 
at least two crops per year can be grown 
under irrigation, plans call for production of 
only one crop on any given area. 

During the period April—August 1949, Haiti 
exported 23,871 kilograms of sisal handbags 
and 67,025 kilograms of sisal shoes and slip- 
pers, compared with 66,371 and 182,860 kilo- 
grams, respectively, in the like period of 
1948. 


ABACA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PHILIPPINES 


Abaca output in the Philippines in No- 
vember 1949 totaled 35,542 bales, bringing the 
January—November total to 473,100 bales of 
which 9,886 were decorticated fiber. Produc- 
tion in 1949 has been estimated at 510,000 
bales—76,608 bales less than in 1948. 

Exports of abaca in the first 11 months of 
1949 totaled 420,972 bales compared with 
550,688 bales in the like period of 1948. The 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation is grant- 
ing loans to further production, and a plan to 
develop 7,500 hectares of land in Davao has 
been approved. 


Wearing Apparel 


UNDERGARMENT PRODUCTION FIGURES, 
FRANCE 


Production of ready-made girdles, corsets, 
and brassieres in France during the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 1,760,000 units. In 
the entire year of 1948, production of such 
items totaled 8,540,000. Of this number, 
about half consisted of corsets and girdles, 
and the other half of brassieres. Prospects 
for United States participation in the French 
market for these items is limited because 


France produces enough for both domestic 
demand and for export. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Following the currency reform in Western 
Germany, clothing prices rose steadily up to 
the first part of 1949, after which they began 
to decline. The price reductions are espe- 
cially significant in view of the improvement 
in quality which took place at that time. 
Prices of clothing on September 15, 1948, 
January 15, 1949, and September 15, 1949, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Prices of Clothing on September 15, 1948, 
January 15, 1949, and September 15, 
1949, Hamburg, Germany 


[In Deutsche marks] ! 
Sep- Janu- Sep- 
tember| ary | tember 
15, 1948 | 15, 1949 | 15, 1949 


Item (one of each) 


Men’s clot hing: 


Suit - 116.15 | 125.15 104. 85 
Sports suit __- 104.75 | 113.95 | 109.55 
Work suit 27.55 | 28.10 18. 85 
Sleeveless sweater 7.20 | 25.60 23. 35 
Shirt _ : 19. 10 18. 95 16. 25 
Flannel shirt _- . ee 11. 40 10. 90 
Underpants. - 7. 20 7.10 6. 95 
Women’s clothing: 
Dress, rayon ; 43. 00 50. 80 36. 20 
Dress, wool 55.50 | 52.90 | 46.65 
Dress, cotton 39. 60 29. 30 22. 50 
Slip, rayon_- ‘ 14. 20 16. 00 8.75 
Chemise for day wear 6. 25 7. 55 4. 00 
Knickers. - : 6.35 5. 50 | 3. 90 
Stockings, rayon (pair)___| 16.20 10. 00 4.70 
Girls’ clothing: 
Dress, wool 25. 10 26. 65 23. 00 
Dress, cotton : 16. 10 17. 30 12.15 
Pullover (sweater) 14. 65 15.75 11.95 
Knickers_ . ‘ 3.00 3. 50 2.70 
Boys’ clothing: 
Suit... 52.35 | 58.90 49.10 
Shirt 11. 25 10. 50 9.15 
Stockings, children’s 
(pair) 5. 85 4. 50 4. 65 


! One Deutsche mark equaled 30 cents in United 
States currency at the official rate of exchange from June 
20, 1948, to September 19, 1949. 


Source: Hamburg in Zahlen, October 14, 1949, re- 
leased by the Hamburg Statistical Office. 


KNITTED-OUTERWEAR PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Production of knitted outerwear (sweaters 
and similar garments) in Norway during the 
first half of 1949 totaled 208,000 units. Pro- 
duction of such items in all of 1948 totaled 
279,000 units. Of the January-June 1949 
total, 161,000 units were women’s knitwear 
garments, 22,000 units were misses’, and 25;- 
000 were infants’, as compared with 206,000 
units, 34,000 units, and 39,000 units, respec- 
tively, in the year 1948. 

During the first 7 months of 1849 Norway 
imported 27 metric tons of women’s outer- 
wear, as compared with only 43 tons in all of 
1948 and 211 tons in 1947. The Netherlands 
furnished the bulk of the imports in the 
first half of 1949 and 30 tons of the 1948 
total imports. Woolen garments, such as 
dresses and coats, were the most important 
items imported. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION FORECAST, 
AUSTRALIA 


The 1949-50 crop of tobacco in Australia 
was forecast at planting time at about 3,900,- 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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German Company Plans To 


Build Crude-Oil Pipe Line 


A group of four German firms which are 
engaged in producing oil in Emsland, Ger- 
many, have formed a company for the pur- 
pose of constructing a crude-oil pipe line 
according to a report reaching the American 
Consulate General in Hamburg. The pipe 
line will be 50 kilometers long, and will be 
able to transport 900,000 metric tons of 
crude oil per year from the old fields in 
Emlichheim, Georgdorf, Ruehlertwist and 
Scheerhorn to the Dortmund-Ems Canal. 


Irrigation Schemes 
Canceled in India 


Because of the stringent financial position 
of the Province of Madras, India, the Pul- 
lambodi and Kattalai irrigation schemes in 
the Trichinopoly district have been dropped. 
These two irrigational projects had been 
under consideration for some time. 


New Trucking Company 
Organized in Panama 


A new trucking company, Terminales Pan- 
ama, S. A., has just been organized in Colon 
in the first ambitious attempt to compete 
with The Panama Railroad Company (U. S. 
Government Corporation) in the transport- 
ing of freight from the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus, where most of the ocean cargo for 
this area is discharged, to the largest con- 
suming center on the Pacific side, Panama 
City. 

This corporation has been established with 
an authorized capital of $350,000, of which 
$150,000 has been paid in to date. 


Opening of Electric-Power 
Station Announced in India 


The new electric power generating station 
at Cossipore, India, was opened on January 
4, by the Governor of West Bengal, accord- 
ing to the Indian press. The plant, said to 
be the most modern and efficient power sta- 
tion in either India or Pakistan, is the prop- 
erty of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corp. 


Turkey Opens All-Weather 
Road Between 
Ankara and Konya 


The 170-mile Ankara—Konya improved all- 
weather road in Turkey constructed by the 
Aid Mission Road Group (now financed by 
ECA) has been formally opened, according 
to the American Embassy at Ankara. Since 
then bus rates have been cut from 10 to 
5 Turkish pounds (1 Turkish pound= 
US$0.357), and one trucking firm covering 
a 103-kilometer route (Cihanbeyli to Konya) 
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has cut its freight rates from 4 kurus to 1 
kuru per kilogram. The Ankara-to-Konya 
trip can now be driven in just over 4 hours 
as compared with a previous 8. Formerly 
the road was impassable at least 4 months 
a year; now only unusually heavy storms 
will block it. 


British Columbia Adds 
Hydroelectric Capacity 


During 1949, about 228,300 horsepower was 
added to the capacity of the hydroelectric 
plants of British Columbia, Canada. More 
than half of it was gained by the two new 
units at the Bridge River plant of the British 
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and Nelson on the Kootenay River, and at 
Woodfibre, according to the American Con- 
sulate at Vancouver. 


Spain Increases Rates on 
International Telegrams 


The Spanish Official Bulletin of December 
31, 1949, carries an order authorizing the 
following companies to increase international 
telegraph rates 30 percent: Direct Spanish 
Telegraph Co., Ltd.; The Eastern Telegraph 
Co., Ltd.; Italecable; S. A. Radio Argentina; 
and Transradio Espanola, S. A 

The order cites rising costs and declining 
volume of business as necessitating the in- 


Columbia Electric Railway Co. Other ad- crease. Rates as expresed in gold francs are 
ditions were at Campbell River, at Brilliant 


not changed. The increase takes the form 








Korean Port and Warehousing Facilities 
By Morton BACH, American Embassy, Seoul, Korea 


There are eight seaports in South Korea which the Government has thus far declared 
open to foreign shipping. However, since six of the ports—-Kansan, Mokpo, Cheju, 
Yosu, Mukho, and Masan-——have not been certified by United States authorities as clear 
of mines laid during the war, these ports remain “restricted” to U. S.-manned shipping. 
Thus, in practice, American and other foreign-flag vessels are confining their activities 
almost exclusively to South Korea’s principal trading seaports, Inchon and Pusan. 

Before the cessation of hostilities, the Japanese-administered Bureau of Transportation 
was responsible for and exercised complete control over all operations pertaining to 
shipbuilding, ships, and harbors. All shipping and shipbuilding enterprises, as well as 
all warehousing facilities, were owned and controlled by Japanese principals. With the 
liberation, title to all enemy firms and properties eventually was vested in the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea. Thus, at the present time and until vested properties 
are disposed of to private interests, the Government holds a virtual monopoly in the 
warehousing field. In this connection well over one-half of the terminal warehouse in 
all port cities are controlled by two former enemy-owned enterprises, the Korea For- 
warding Co. and the Korea Rice Warehousing Co. The former normally handles com- 
modities in transit or in storage for short periods of time; the latter administers bonded 
customs warehouses as one of its chief functions but occasionally is better situated, as 
at Inchon, to take care of temporary storage during transit. 

Port warehouses were all built by the Japanese and are generally of good construction. 
All warehouses have cement floors, and, where this is not covered by permanent wood 
flooring, sectional wood racks are installed. Roofs, many of them slate, are waterproof, 
and walls are built of brick, concrete, or wood frame with corrugated iron sheeting. 
Warehouses adopt acceptable warehousing practices within the limits of available equip- 
ment. In general, material in storage is stowed with regard to ventilation and accessi- 
bility. There appear to be no serious losses from rats or insect infestation, although these 
pests exist and require constant attention. Protection measures such as the use of 
chloropicin for weevils and poison for rats are utilized where the problem becomes acute 
as in some of the older warehouses at Inchon. 

Since rice is one of the principal commodities of oriental agricultural economy, 
warehousing capacity is usually calculated on a basis of 5 metric tons of rice per pyung 
(1 pyung equals 35,586 square feet), regardless of the height of the walls. This appears 
to be a satisfactory method of figuring capacity, since according to storage practice, 
material is piled to a given height regardless of the height of the ceilings, which average 
12 feet. There does not appear to be any established criteria for calculating warehouse 
capacities for commodities other than grains. A comparison of warehouse storage rate 
schedules of the Korea Forwarding Co. and the Korea Rice Warehousing Co. reveals 
that rates are uniform at all seaports. Thus uniformity exists notwithstanding ostensible 
competition for the limited business existing at the present time; it apparently stems from 
an agreed division of markets and other close working arrangements between the two 
firms. 
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of a surtax of 30 percent, five-sixths of 
which is retained by the company and one- 
sixth is paid to the Spanish State. Both 
wire and radio telegrams are included. The 
order has been implemented by the various 
companies with rates taking effect as of 
January 1, 1950. The Spanish national tele- 
phone company reported that it also will 
raise its rates. 

Until now Spanish international rates 
have been based upon the standard gold 
franc rates, utilizing a conversion factor of 
3.7 pesetas to the gold franc, a conversion 
factor derived from the “official” dollar ex- 
change rate of 10.95 pesetas to the dollar. 
This has resulted in prices which are ex- 
tremely low when considered from the view- 
point, for instance, of the tourist exchange 
rate of 25 pesetas to the dollar. 


Germany Completes Floating 
Dock for Greek Government 


The largest floating dock built in Germany 
since the end of the war has been constructed 
for the Greek Government and was launched 
at the Jucho-Werft in Rendsburg. The con- 
struction of this floating dock was financed 
by ECA funds. The dock has a capacity of 
2,000 to 2,200 tons and a maximum length 
of 97 meters. The interior width is 16 meters, 
while the over-all width is 23 meters. The 
dock is equiped with six pumps, each having 
three flow pipes, so that the pontoon is 
divided into 18 watertight compartments. 
The pumping time for lifting a ship weigh- 
ing 2,200 tons is said to be 1!4 hours, while 
the lowering time is estimated at about 45 
minutes. The dock, which was built in 
about 12 months, is soon to be towed to 
Greece. The voyage will take from 6 to 8 
weeks. 


France Increases Electric 
Power Generating Capacity 


The Charmine Dam and the hydroelectric 
plant at Moux (both located in the vicinity 
of Lyon, France), which were recently com- 
pleted, are said to be capable of producing 
about 55,000,000 to 63,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of energy annually. The dam is located on 
the Oignin River and the plant is situated 
on the river Ain. The projects were com- 
pleted in 3 years’ time. 


Parcel Post. New Zealand 


Effective January 1, 1950, the weight limit 
of parcel-post packages, surface and air, for 
New Zealand, including various island ter- 
ritories, will be increased from 11 to 22 
pounds, according to instructions in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) December 27, 
1949. 


Telephone-Telegraph 
Rates Up in Iceland 


As a result of the devaluation of the Ice- 
landic crown, increased international tele- 
phone and telegraph rates went into effect 
November 15, 1949. The new rate schedule 
may be reviewed in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Output of Electricity 


Increases in Manila 
Production of electricity in Manila, Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, increased from 357,- 


000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948 to 420,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1949, and in the same years 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


(Continued from p. 18) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Alcoholic Beverage 
minican Republic. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Chile. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Spain. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—French West Indies. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Haiti. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Portugal. 

Bakeries—Union of South Africa. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Paraguay. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Colombia. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Nicaragua. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Peru. 

Coin-Operated Vending-Machine Impor- 
ters and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—Algeria. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Ceylon. 

Cotton Ginneries—Pakistan. 

Cotton Waste, Linters and Shoddy Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Peru. 

Curio, Novelty, and Artware Manufacturers, 
Dealers and Exporters—Brazil. 

Dairy Industry—Barbados, B. W. I. 

Dairy Industry—tTrinidad, B. W. I. 

Department Stores—Hong Kong. 

Department Stores—Newfoundland. 

Detachable Bicycle-Motor Manufacturers— 
Italy. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Switzerland. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Venezuela. 


Manufacturers—Do- 


Importers and 


Dealers, and 


Feather Importers, Dealers, Processors— 
Finland. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Netherlands. 

Feedstuff Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Turkey. 

Frozen-Foods Processors and Exporters— 
France. 

Fruit and Nut Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—lItaly. 

Hair and Bristle Dealers and Exporters— 
Morocco. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat Body Manufacturers— 
Italy. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Bolivia. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Finland. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—El Sal- 
vador. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Morocco. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Venezuela. 

Leading Florists and Florist Associations— 
Mexico. 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Bolivia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Belgium. 

Motion Picture Theaters—Bolivia. 

Motion Picture Theaters—Netherlands. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Spain. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Australia. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Dominican Re- 
public. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Tunisia. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Pakistan. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Netherlands. 

Raw-Wool Exporters—Australia. 

Schools and Colleges—Austria. 

Schools and Colleges—Barbados, B. W. I. 

Schools and Colleges—Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Schools and Colleges—Turkey. 

Second-Hand-Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Belgium. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Belgium. 

Soap Manufacturers—Austria. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Mexico. 

Sugar Mills—Panama. 

Textile Industry—Ecuador. 

Wool and Worsted Waste Exporters—Aus- 
tralia. 





the number of consumers increased from 
143,900 to 167,000. Per capita consumption 
per month, however, declined slightly in 
1949 from that of 1948, and averaged 100 
kilowatt-hours in 1949 as against 105 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1948. Monthly per capita 
consumption in 1941 averaged only 29 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

The recent installation of 1,130 street 
lights completes the Manila street-lighting 
system and makes possible the partial ex- 
tension of street lighting to San Juan and 
Rizal City. 


Colony of Angola Reduces 
Air Parcel-Post Rates 
Parcel-post air-mail rates within the Portu- 


guese colony of Angola, Africa, and to foreign 
countries were scheduled to be sharply re- 


duced January 1, 1950, to bring them more 
into line with air-freight rates. 

An increase in rates for telephone service 
was reported under consideration. The new 
schedule will include rates for the new auto- 
matic telephone system that is expected to be 
put into operation in February or March of 
this year. 


India-Afghanistan To Have 
Direct Wireless Telegraph 


An agreement was signed in Kabul on De- 
cember 14, 1949, between the Governments 
of India and Afghanistan for the establish- 
ment of direct wireless telegraph communi- 
cations between the two countries. Direct 
communication was considered necessary in 
the interest of efficiency, as the existing land- 
line route is very circuitous. 
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Brussels International 


Trade Fair 


The next International Trade Fair of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, will be held from April 29 
through May 14, 1950, at the Palais de Cen- 
tenaire. 

Since 1920, when it was created, the Brus- 
sels International Trade Fair has grown very 
rapidly. The total floor space of 200,000 
square feet comprised the Fair in 1920, while 
in 1950 nearly 1,100,000 square feet will be 
used by the Fair. This floor space is con- 
tained in 12 halls which were built of steel, 
brick or concrete, and glass for the Brussels 
World’s Fair of 1935. 

The Brussels Fair is typically international. 
Less than one-half of the products on ex- 
hibition at the last year’s Fair were Belgian, 
and over one-half originated from at least 
30 countries. More than 4,000 firms partici- 
pated in the 1949 event, and 373 of these 
showed American goods. This was the larg- 
est number of exhibits of American products 
shown in any European trade fair last year. 
It is claimed that Brussels is at present the 
most practical distribution center for Ameri- 
can merchandise in Western Europe. It is 
the focal point of a market of some 50,000,- 
000 consumers in a radius of less than 200 
miles. American products most heavily rep- 
resented at the 1949 Brussels Fair were: 

Electrical household appliances, with 37 
exhibitors; heating devices, with 20 ex- 


hibitors; mechanical plants and equipment, 
with 40 exhibitors; industrial electricity and 
electronics, with 50 exhibitors; washing ma- 
chines, with 16 exhibitors; omice machines 
and equipment, with 23 exhibitors; motors 
and machine tools, with 52 exhibitors; and 
stationery and office supplies, with 19 
exhibitors. 

The remarkable postwar development of 
the Brussels International Trade Fair is at- 
tributed to its up-to-date exhibition halls 
and to its location in org of the busiest com- 
mercial centers of Western Europe. But the 
fact that the Brussels Fair has a permanent 
staff working all year round to attract the 
best potential buyers from Europe, as well 
as from all over the world, has also contrib- 
uted greatly to its progress. According to the 
Fair management, 17,000 professional buyers 
and businessmen registered at the Brussels 
Fair from 54 countries in 1949, and in the 
neighborhood of 1,000,000 visitors attended 
the Fair. In order to encourage business 
transactions of a wholesale nature, the Brus- 
sels Fair is not open to the public during the 
morning hours—only businessmen have ac- 
cess to the Fair grounds upon presentation 
of their special pass. An important feature 


of the Fair is the organization of some 40 to 
50 business conventions which are held at 
the time of the Fair in special meeting rooms 
on the Fair grounds. Night-and-day street 
decorations and special events in department 
stores, theaters, and movies are arranged to 





General view of Brussels International Fair buildings. 














attract hundreds of thousands of visitors to 
the city of Brussels during the Fair. 

It is known that preparations are being 
made for an impressive “American Day” dur- 
ing this coming fair in the Spring of 1950. 
There will be an ECA exhibit showing the 
Marshall Plan at work. Invitations are being 
sent to a wide circle of persons interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in Belgian-American re- 
ciprocal trade. The “American Day” is ex- 
pected to have a record-breaking attendance, 
particularly since the dates on which it will 
be held will coincide with those of the British 
Industries Fair (May 8 to 19) and with the 
Paris International Trade Fair (May 13 to 
29). An American businessman will be able 
to visit these three important trade fairs 
within a week In 1949, over 17,500 ex- 
hibitors showed their wares at these three 
trade fairs 

Persons interested in visiting the Brussels 
International Trade Fair can obtain informa- 
tion on travel arrangements and other de- 
tails by writing to any Belgian diplomatic 
and consular agent; to travel and tourist 
igencies; to air lines; the Belgian Chamber 
of Commerce at 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y.; the Belgian Tourist Office at 422 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; or to the 
Brussels International Trade Fair, Centen- 
aire Palais, Brussels, Belgium 





Trade and Navigation on 

the Rhine: Potent Factor 

in Kurope’s Progress 
(Continued from p. 13) 


The importance of Rhine shipping to 
the Swiss economy is threefold. It re- 
duces the cost of imported materials 
such as coal, cellulose, sugar, and timber. 
It makes possible the exploitation of low- 
grade ores and industrial byproducts 
that would otherwise be valueless. And 
it enhances the value of Switzerland as 
a transshipment center. 

It has been estimated that in 1938 
there was a saving of 3 francs per ton 
on imported freight and 5 francs per ton 
on exported freight as compared with 
the cost of shipping by rail, in addition 
to the probability that the existence of 
waterway competition had a depressing 
influence on the general level of railway 
charges. 

Below Basel, the Rhine forms the bor- 
der between France and Germany for 
184 kilometers. There is only one major 
port in this sector, the city of Strasbourg. 
Strasbourg, the only French Rhine port, 
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Freight Traffic on the Rhine to 


TABLE 6, 


and from Basel for Selected Years, 
1903-48 (Metric Tons) 
Percent 
. of total 
Year Upstream Paes Total Swiss 
foreign 
trade 
1903 () (1) (1) 
1904 250 220 470 ; 
1910 18, 561 16, 139 64, 700 O.8 
1914 61, 527 28, 492 9), 019 Nn. a. 
1920 13,514 2, 457 15,771 2 
1925 60, 112 29, 546 80, 658 1.2 
1930 1, 005, 464 94, 425 1, 099, S87 11.6 
1935 2, 149, 045 67, 952 2 216, 997 97.7 
1937 2 2, 741, 240 219, 025 2, 960, 265 34.1 
1938 2, 490, 035 205, 483 2.704, 5IS 23 4 
1939 1,961,805 | 155,127 | 2,115,932 22.7 
1941 168, 722 17,055 485, 777 8.9 
1943 1, 001, 056 9), 403 1,091, 459 24.6 
1945 2, 04 2,504 i: 
1946 1,033, 8638 33, 945 1, 067, 808 17.6 
1947 1, 809, 635 87, 506 1, 807, 231 » Y 
1948 2, 617, 862 161, 404 2.779, 266 20. 4 


: Experimental stage 

? Highest prewar year. 

n. a.= Not available 

Source: Orientierungen, No. 14, September 1948 
Published by Schweizerische Volksbank, Basel 
is situated at the junction of the River 
lll, the Marne-Rhone Canal and the 
Rhone-Rhine Canal. Commodities han- 
dled by the harbor of Strasbourg consist 
mainly of potash, coal, petroleum prod- 
ucts, grain, metal products, and iron 
ore. The city is the site of important 
light and heavy metal-manufacturing 
industries, of large-scale flour milling, 
and of thermal power stations operated 
with water-borne coal, as well as a major 
transshipping point for both the French 
and the German railway systems. 


Rhine Traffic in the Port of Strasbourg, for 
Nelected Year 8, [900 18 


Metric 
tons 

1900 37, 000 
1910 1, 201, 000 
1920 1, 449, 000 
1925 2, 596, 000 
1930 5, 700, 000 
1935 5, 374, 000 
1937 5, 298, 000 
1945 13, 000 
1946 1, 615, 000 
1947 2, 225, 000 
1948 3, 378, 000 


Source: Taschenbuch der Rheinschiffahrt, 
1949. 

The cities of Ludwigshafen and Mann- 
heim were the upper termini of Rhine 
shipping for many years. Located at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Neckar 
Rivers, they are still important distribut- 
ing points to the German interior, al- 
though their significance has decreased 
since the improvement of navigation on 
the upper Rhine. A very substantial 
part of their port facilities was destroyed 
during the war, and their complete res- 
toration will take many years. 

Whether this will actually be accom- 
plished depends in large measure on rail- 
way rate policy, which may cause the 
diversion of traffic from the waterways 
(Rhine-Benelux route) to the railways 
(rail-North German port route) and 
upon the recovery of the chemical man- 
ufacturing industries of which these cit- 
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ies are the center. The statistics in 
table 7 indicate, however, that there has 
already been a significant improvement 
over the postwar low. 


TABLE 7.—River Traffic in the Ports of 
Ludwigshafen and Mannheim, for Se- 
lected Years, 1907-48 


|Thousand metric tons] 


Voor Lud wigs- Mann- 

hafen heim 
1907 n.a 7, 894 
1913 2, 873 Nn. a. 
1937 15, 400 15, 600 
1938 5, 877 n. a. 
1939 15, 943 6, 628 
1944 Nn. a. 4, 233 
1946 586 1,117 
1947 817 1, 586 
1948 1,451 3, 143 


! Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reiche, 1937 


and 1939, 


n. a.= Not available. 

Source: Taschenbuch der Rheinschiffahrt, 1949, ex- 
cept where otherwise indicated. 

The general economic characteristics 
of the Ruhr are too well known to re- 
quire description here.’ Coal, coke, and 
metal products form the bulk of exports 
from the Ruhr, while iron ore, lumber, 
and grain are the chief imports. The 
major port for Ruhr-Rhine traffic is the 
twin city of Duisburg-Ruhrort, which 
handled about 30 percent of total Rhine 
traffic before World War II. Located at 
the junction of the Rhine and the Rhine- 
Herne Canal, and served by a dense net 
of railways and highways as well, it is 
the traffic center for the entire lower 
Rhine and the Rhenian-Westphalian in- 
dustrial area. Water-borne _ traffic 
amounted to more than 23,000,000 tons 
in 1937, but is now averaging consider- 
ably less. Harbor facilities, which have 
been largely repaired since the end of 
the war, could handle three times the 
1948 volume. 

Water traffic in Duisburg-Ruhrort, for 
three cited years, has been: 1937, 23,- 
236,000 metric tons; 1947, 4,288,000 met- 
ric tons; 1948, 7,990,000 metric tons. 
(Source: Taschenbuch der Rheinschif- 
fahrt, 1949.) 


Panter S.—Rhine Traffic in the Port of 
Rotterdam, 1938, 1946, and 1947 


Thousand metric tons] 
Down- Upstream 
Year stream to | from Rot- Total 

Rotterdam terdam 
1938 14, 150 17, 760 31, 910 
1046 1, S68 1, 097 2, 965 
1047 1, 591 1, 681 3, 272 

Source: Taschenbuch der Rheinschiffahrt, 1949. 


One of the largest ports in Europe is 
the city of Rotterdam. Rotterdam is lo- 
cated on the Rhine estuary, a position 
that makes it a natural transshipping 
point for trade between Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and the rest of the world. In 
1938 it handled 57 percent of total Rhine 
‘See “The Ruhr Area,” 1949, OIT booklet 
obtainable for 20 cents from Government Print 


ing Office, Washington, D. C., or Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce. 


traffic, consisting mainly of imports of 
ores and grain and exports of coal and 
metal products. It is expected that the 
vast amount of reconstruction made 
necessary by war damage will be finished 
in 1950; the port is already sufficiently 
restored so that the diminution of traffic 
as compared with its prewar size leaves 
considerable idle capacity. 

In addition to the above-described 
ports, the Rhine system also serves such 
well-known centers of trade and indus- 
try as Karlsruhe, Frankfurt, Mainz, Dus- 
seldorf, and Antwerp. 

Typical time of passage between the 
various Rhine ports in 1948 is shown in 
table 9. 


TABLE 9.—Time of Passage Between Rhine 
Ports, 1948 (Days) 





Self-pro- Towed 

pelled barges 
Port ees Be 

“81a e| Az 

Rotterdam-Ruhrort 2 1% 5 3 
Antwerp-Ruhrort 3 2 7 4 
Ruhrort-Ludwigshafen - - 4 2 s 4 
Ludwigshafen-Strasbourg.. 1% ly 2 1 
Strasbourg-Basel 214 4 3 1 


Total, seaport to Basel | 9-10 4—1}| 18-20 8-10 


NotTe.—Time of passage during the period October 
through March depends largely on length of days and the 
amount of fog. Nighttime navigation is rarely practiced. 


Source: Taschenbuch der Rheinsehiffahrt, 1949. 


Broad Measures Arising From 
Political Considerations 


AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED in a region 
marked by conflicting national interests 
and periodic warfare, navigation on the 
Rhine has not been completely free of 
political interference. The importance 
of establishing a modus vivendi for 
Rhine shipping was early realized, how- 
ever. The first step toward establishing 
the principle of free navigation of inter- 
national rivers was taken in 1815 at the 
Congress of Vienna, while the basic 
agreement upon which modern Rhine 
navigation rests was signed at Mann- 
heim in 1868 by France, the Nether- 
lands and the German riparian States. 
An international commission with ad- 
ministrative, judicial, and quasi-legisla- 
tive functions was established. The 
recommendations of this commission 
were generally accepted by the member 
governments, and the Rhine became 4a 
truly international waterway except for 
the tidal reaches, which remained sub- 
ject to Dutch control. 

The Convention of Mannheim was 
revised by the Versailles Treaty, and 
membership in the Central Rhine Com- 
mission was broadened to include all 
countries with an interest in Rhine ship- 
ping. Germany withdrew from this 
Commission in 1936, but navigation of the 
German Rhine was still permitted on a 
reciprocal basis and, by and large, Rhine 
navigation was free of political hin- 
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drance during the interwar period. With 
the outbreak of the war, of course, non- 
German use of the Rhine practically 
ceased. 

The resumption of international ad- 
ministration of the Rhine became the 
object of Allied attention shortly after 
the war ended. A general survey of 
Rhine shipping was made by the Euro- 
pean Central Inland Transport Organi- 
zation (ECITO) in November 1945, and 
soon thereafter a Rhine Interim Work- 
ing Committee was created by the West- 
ern Zone occupation authorities in 
conjunction with the Governments of 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. The Central Rhine Commission 
was also reactivated in December 1945, 
with a membership consisting of all na- 
tions bordering the Rhine or having an 
immediate interest in Rhine navigation. 
The United States at that time became 
a member as one of the Occupying Pow- 
ers. There is as yet no German repre- 
sentation except through the Occupying 
Powers. 

The Act of Mannheim is still accepted 
as the basic document governing use of 
the Rhine, although it is not yet settled 
whether the withdrawal of Germany 
from the Central Rhine Commission in 
1936 represented a valid denunciation of 
this agreement. For several years after 
the war the application of this act was 
sharply circumscribed. But most of the 
qualifications made necessary by special 
postwar conditions have been removed, 
and the Rhine is once more open on 
equal terms to the shipping of all na- 
tions. There are at present seven flags 
in regular commercial service on the 
river—German, Dutch, French, Belgian, 
Swiss, Luxembourg and British—in addi- 
tion to an occasional visit by vessels of 
other countries such as Czechoslovakia. 





Questions of Competition 


THE EXISTENCE of an international 
regime, however, should not give the 
impression that there were no serious 
conflicts of interest. Even during the 
periods of greatest activity there was not 
enough business to satisfy the entire 
Rhine fleet plus the competing railways, 
the Benelux ports, the German ports, and 
the many ports on the Rhine itself. The 
Mannheim Convention precluded the use 
of open discrimination, but various other 
devices were used during the interwar 
period in the battle for a greater share 
of the Rhineland freight traffic. 

The Dortmund-Ems Canal, which has 
been described above, was a product of 
this competition. It was meant to divert 
the Ruhr-Rhine traffic to the North Ger- 
man ports, but did not prove successful. 
The German railways, however, by quot- 
ing special rates to these ports, did suc- 
ceed in capturing a substantial amount 
of traffic that would otherwise have gone 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the 


first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. 


The Director of the Areas 


Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any readers 


who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. 
ments for forwarding to such readers requested data.] 
Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer 


New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


He will be glad to make arrange. 


(s) in 


. 5. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 


Latest 
. , available 
Country Monetary unit -_ = December, | @4U0tation, 
‘ 949 1949 °| Jan. 25, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) | 1950 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2122 $2. 9380 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
Belgium Franc: Regular . 0228 (220 . 0200 0200 
Foreign bank notes 0214 bei 
Canada Dollar: Official 1. 0000 9749 9091 | ", 9091 
Free . 9169 Q288 .8S41 “8970 
Ceylon Rupee 2784 . 2085 2085 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark ___- Krone 2086 1912 *. 1449 * 1449 
France (metropolitan Frane 
Official OO19 4 (O47 
Free 3. 0032 4, 0030 0029 . 0029 
India 5 3 Rupee 3017 2771 . 2087 . 2087 
Netherlands Guilder 3767 453 2629 2628 
New Zealand Pound 3. OAS 3. 6507 2. 7729 2. 7729 
Norway Krone 2016 IN48 *. 1402 * 1402 
Philippine Republic Peso 2.4972 4069 4962 
Portugal : Escudo 0402 OS3S8S8 O348 . 0848 
South Africa Pound 4. 0075 3, 6662 2. 7838 2. 7838 
Spain Peseta 6. 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 2, 4297 3269 3271 
Sweden Krona 2782 2548 *. 1933 * 1933 
Switzerland Franc 2336 2331 2329 2329 
United Kingdom Pound 4.0313 3. S72 2. 8007 2. 8007 
*Nominal. 
1 Average is based on quotations from Mar. 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter 
2? Average is based on quotations beginning Jan. 24 
3 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
4 Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16. 
5 Excludes Pakistan beginning Apr. 1948. 
6 Average is based on quotations through Dec. 17. 
NoTE.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar; Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates ind daily quotations 


subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 





via the Rhine, and thus were instrumen- 
tal in benefiting the German over the 
Benelux ports. 

The French railways also competed 
with Rhine shipping to some extent, but 
the keenest French competition was for 
port traffic—a struggle that was main- 
tained over many years by the French, 
Belgian, and Dutch Governments. 

France for many years had a special 
import tax on commodities imported 
from third countries through other than 
French ports. This tax did not apply 
to goods shipped via Antwerp and the 
Rhine, an exception that naturally 
worked to the disadvantage of Rotter- 
dam. Belgium further improved the 
position of Antwerp vis-a-vis Rotterdam 
by paying premiums to offset the differ- 
ence between the Antwerp-Strasbourg 
and the Rotterdam-Strasbourg shipping 
rates. 

These moves were partially countered 
by the Dutch through the reduction of 
Rotterdam port charges. 

Some agreement as to the division of 
traffic was finally reached in 1939. In 
April of that year France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands agreed to repeal or ad- 
just their special taxes, premiums, and 
port charges so as to effect a predeter- 


mined division of business among the 
ports concerned. The following month, 
the railways and Rhine shipping com- 
panies which served the port of Basel 
also established an agreement concern- 
ing rates and the division of traffic 
among themselves. The basic principles 
of this agreement were that certain bulk 
goods, such as solid fuels, grain, and 
fodder, in quantities of 10 metric tons or 
more, were to be transported only by 
Rhine shipping, while all goods in quan- 
tities under 10 metric tons as well as cer- 
tain goods without limitation of quantity 
were reserved to the railways. 

Although many conferences were held 
on the subject, the problem of uneco- 
nomic competition between Rhine ship- 
ping and the German railways was never 
satisfactorily settled. 


High Postwar Priority for Re- 
building of Rhine Facilities 


THE WAR, of course, caused the almost 
complete cessation of Rhine shipping. 
As elsewhere, however, transportation 
facilities in the Rhine basin received high 
priority in reconstruction. The railways, 
ports, and river fleet soon rebounded to 
near their prewar capacity. The output 
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of German mines and factories, however, 
and their raw-material requirements re- 
mained well below the prewar level, thus 
greatly reducing the volume of freight 
traffic. The problem of obtaining an ade- 
quate amount of traffic was thus in evi- 
dence again by the beginning of 1948. 

There were also numerous adminis- 
trative questions hampering the resump- 
tion of Rhine navigation. Relief supplies 
were routed to the North German rather 
than the Benelux ports, because of the 
desire to minimize dollar costs, even 
though the Rhine route was cheaper. 
The widespread use of rationing made 
the provisioning of foreign crews diffi- 
cult—a problem that was accentuated by 
the difficulty of converting the German 
mark into other European currencies. It 
was impossible for a boat to buy supplies 
or to effect repairs outside its own zone, 
while ship registrations, visas for crews, 
and many other details had to be “ironed 
out” between the makeshift German gov- 
ernment and the other Rhine States. 

One by one, these latter difficulties 
have been resolved. 


Main Difficulty: Insufficient 
Traffie 


THE BASIC PROBLEM of insufficient 
traffic still remains, however. This prob- 
lem has been accentuated by the aug- 
mentation of the Rhine fleet with ves- 
sels from the East German waterways, 
vessels that could no longer find employ- 
ment in their home waters because of 
the reduction in East-West trade. At 
one time in June 1949, there were more 
than 500 German Rhine ships alone 
awaiting loads. 

This does not mean that there have 
not been times since the war when there 
was a shortage of barge space. The wa- 
ter level has been unusually low, and as 
aresult it sometimes took three barges to 
carry what would normally have been a 
load for just one. From the viewpoint of 
the shipowners and ports, however, oper- 
ations have been far from satisfactory. 
In addition to long periods of idleness, 
railway competition prevented the rais- 
ing of rates that is customary during 
periods of low water because of increased 
operating costs. 

The intensity of competition has been 
somewhat relieved by a number of agree- 
ments. Belgium and the Netherlands 
have agreed to share traffic between their 
Rhine ports and Germany on a propor- 
tional basis—an agreement that is ad- 
ministered through a joint body known 
as the Rhine Central Booking Office. 
The 1939 agreement between the carriers 
serving Basel has been revived, while its 
Provisions were revised somewhat in 
favor of water carriage. 

But the major problem, competition 
from the German railways, is still un- 
Solved. Its solution is dependent upon 
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an increase in total traffic, and must 
therefore await the settlement of the 
broad issue of German industrial par- 


‘ticipation in the European economy. As 


a step toward cooperation, however, a 
representative of the water transporta- 
tion industry was admitted to member- 
ship on the Germany Railways Tariff 
Committee, in order to assist in the re- 
evaluation of railway and waterway 
rates. A railway representative will also 
participate in all future sessions of 
water-transport rate boards. 


‘*Tremendous Vitality” 


DESPITE THE FACT that it has never 
been, and is not now, a prosperous in- 
dustry, the Rhine shipping industry has 
a tremendous amount of vitality. The 
extension of navigability on the upper 
Rhine to Lake Constance, and the canal- 
ization of the Main and Neckar Rivers to 
the Danube is being vigorously agitated, 
as is a proposal to establish a Rhine De- 
velopment Corporation patterned on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to develop 
to the full the Rhine potential for trans- 
portation and power production. Many 
new, fast boats have been placed in serv- 
ice since the war, and the best units of 
the German barge fleet are rapidly being 
fitted with engines in order to increase 
their ability to compete with ships flying 
other flags, as well as with the railways. 

Industrial production in 1948 in the 
Bizone, the mainstay of Rhine traffic, 
was 60 percent of the 1936 level. Figures 
for some of the individual industries are 
as follows: 


rane 10.—Indexr of Volume of Production 
of Selected Industries in the Bizone, 
1947-49 
[1936 = 100] 


Jan.-June 


Industry 1947 1948 1949 


Tron and steel 22 38 60 
Coal 65 79 90 
Stones and earth 35 64 83 


Source: Report of the Military Governor, OMGUS, 
July 1949. 


Production in all fields in the U. S.- 
U. K. Zones rose swiftly after the cur- 
rency reform of June 1948. This upward 
trend is continuing, especially for coal, 
which is one of the few industries in 
which the level of permitted production 
is above the 1936 figure. The production 
of stones and earth and other construc- 
tion materials can also be expected to 
accelerate as the tempo of reconstruc- 
tion increases along with general eco- 
nomic recovery. 


Resuming Traditional Role 


WITH REGARD TO those industries 
especially suited te the use of water 
transportation, therefore, the outlook is 
favorable. As described in foregoing 
paragraphs, many of the administrative 
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1946 when the last report was issued. How- 
ever, there has been a fall in the consump- 
tion of cheese and meat per capita (20 
pounds less annually than in 1946 and 40 
pounds less than in the prewar period), and 
the rise in calories is accounted for by in- 
creased rations of fats and sugar. 

The National Coal Board reported a profit 
of £2,300,000 for the third quarter of 1949 
after setting up tax reserves and charging 
depreciation and interest payable to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. There was a 
deficit during the same quarter of last year. 
More important than the profit now shown 
by this nationalized industry is the fact that 
the cost of producing a ton of coal declined 
in the third quarter by 1.4 percent as com- 
pared with a year earlier. This was a result 
of rising productivity as evidenced by greater 
output per man. The industry is producing 
about 5,000,000 more tons of coal this year 
than last but with 16,000 fewer men. 

Agreements signed during December with 
Sweden and Yugoslavia provide in both cases 
for an increase in the volume of trade. Im- 
ports from Sweden are expected to reach 
£60,000,000, the most important commodities 
being timber, pulp, paper, and iron ore, and 
exports from the United Kingdom, including 
machinery, vehicles, and textiles, are planned 
to have a valuation of £73,000,000. Trade 
with Yugoslavia will amount to £110,000,000 
each way over a 5-year period. In addition, 
arrangements have been made for compensa- 
tion to British owners of property national- 
ized in Yugoslavia. Plans for increasing 
trade, together with continuation of the pre- 
sent lira-stering rate until June 30, 1950, are 
the main results of a recent meeting of the 
Anglo-Italian Joint Economic Committee. 

Removal of import-licensing and quota 
restrictions was announced on a further 
range of raw materials and manufactures 
from Europe, including textiles, machinery, 
tobacco, electrical goods, and books. This 
easing of trade regulations is to fulfill Brit- 
ain’s obligations under the O. E. E. C. 
(Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation) decision of November 2 to remove 
restrictions on at least 50 percent of total 
imports on private account from Marshall 
plan countries. 





difficulties resulting from the war have 
been resolved, and navigation on the 
Rhine is therefore able once more to 
resume its traditional role as an inter- 
national artery of commerce serving the 
heart of Europe. 

With a history of more than a century 
and a quarter of international coopera- 
tion, and the subordination (not com- 
plete, but substantial) of short-range 
national interests in favor of the long- 
run benefits of collaborative effort, free 
navigation on the Rhine is proof that 
such international cooperation is not 
only possible but profitable. Commerce 
in the Rhine Basin has benefited and will 
continue to benefit from a truly competi- 
tive transportation system, and perhaps 
other parts of the European economy can 
profit from this example. 


4l 








NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar, with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in 
the first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. The Director of the 
Areas Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division 
that is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any 
readers who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. He will be glad to make 
arrangements for forwarding to such readers requested data. 


Unit 


Country quoted 


Type of exchange 


Argentina Paper peso. Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Basic 2 
Auction A 3 
Auction B 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42 
Differential 5 
Official free 64 

Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18 

Chile. Peso Banking market ( 
Free market ‘ 4 
Ac. 


Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 


Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 13 
cial 
Free 617 
Honduras Lampira Official ; 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 
Basic 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 


Peru__- Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 


Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


! Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949 
Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949. 
Single auction rate prior to November, 1949 

A transitory rate of 60 pesos per U. 8S. $1 ($0.0167 
U. S. per peso) was established January 9, 1950. 

5 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

§ June to December 

7 Ecuador, free rate for October, 1949; Peru, exchange 
certificate and free rates for November, 1949; Uruguay, 
free rate for other purposes for November 1949. 

* Abandoned November 15, 1949. 


- ve 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina —Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
one of the preferential basic, or auction rates, according 
to their importance to the Argentine economy. Non- 
trade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according 
to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax 
of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for 
commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946 and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Novem- 


42 


1947 
(annual 


Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi 
mate 
194s Decem- Rat nicalent Dat 
(annual her 1949 sate wie . wenn sit 
in s) 


currency 


.. 73 73 i3 $0. 2681 Jia 4, 1950 
5. 37 5. 37 S62 Do 
23 6.09 6.09 1642 Do 
4.404 9. 48 10. 26 (a7 ey 
11.14 11.64 OS5Y Do 
4. 36 4.00 9. 02 1109 Do 
2.4? 42.42 42. 42 0236 Dec ™ 1040 
5H. 05 4H. O05 a6. 05 OL7S Do 
78. 12 115.00 115.00 OOST Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Jan 5, 1950 
$3.10 $3.10 $3.10 0232 I) 
5Y. 64 103. 65 103. 65 (OUT Do 
31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 lyk 
1. 76 1. 96 1.96 5102. Jan } 1950 
1.77 1. 9% 1. 5102 ey 
52.68 2.89 2. wt 3460 ID 
6. 60 &. 53 s. 4) 1124 1) 
5. 67 5. 67 5.67 1764 Do 
1.00 1.00 100 1. OK I< 
13. 0) 13. 50 13. 50 O741 Nov. 20, 1949 
18. 05 1S. 36 1S. 41 0543 1k 
2.04 2.04 2.04 402 Dee 1, 1949 
& 65 & 15 115 Do 
5.00 50) 500 2000) Jan 10. 19050 
6. 32 6.90 6.50 1539 ey 
12 12 12 20) Jan 1950 
+. US 2008 '®) 
6. 0S O45 Do 
s.f 1242 DD 
6. 50 6.50 ‘ 
7 15. 52 15.45 (47 Nov. 26. 1949 
13. 9S 717.14 16. 51 (i) Do 
2.0 2.0) 2.5) 100) Dee. 31, 1949 
1.90 1. 90 19 5263 Do 
1.00 140 9.45 482 Do 
2.03 72. 68 2.90 M48) Dee. 19,1949 
3.35 3. BA 3. BA 2085 Dee 1, 1449 
3. 35 3. 35 S 35 2985 Do 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax percent, effective 


January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the 
effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per 
dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(lisponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the officia! rate, or at the banking market rate (established 
February 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non-trade 


transactions are effected at these rat rhe free market 
rate is used for non-trade remittances. 
Celomhia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the 


official rate maintained by that Institution, the com- 
mercial bank rate varying only slightly from it. Most 
imports are paid for at those rates, subject to taxe 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other 
imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent Remittances on account 
of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some 
instances for which special provision is made, at the 
oficial rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax 
Non-trade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 
4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically 
provided for may exchange at the official rate be used 
for this purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on 
the official rate 

Costa Pica. Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
controlled rate 

Equador.—*Essential”’ imports are paid for at the of- 
ficial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
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000 pounds of dried leaf, as compared With 
the 1948-49 production of 3,566,000 pounds. 
The area planted totals about 4,500 acres, as 
compared with 3,695 acres in the preceding 
year. 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
the United Kingdom in October 1949 totaled 
62,900,000 pounds, approximately 50 percent 
greater than a year earlier. In the first 19 
months of 1949 imports totaled 229,000,000 
pounds, about 1 percent more than during 
the same months of 1948, but about 5 per- 
cent less than in the like period of 1947. 
Commonwealth sources provided 95,000,000 
pounds in the period January—October 1949 
as against 73,900,000 pounds and 64,000,000 
pounds in the 1948 and 1947 periods, re- 
spectively. Imports from the United States 
totaled 109,500,000 pounds in the first 10 
months of 1949 as compared with 150,400,000 
pounds a year earlier. 

Imports of flue-cured comprised 209,800,c00 
pounds in the first 10 months of 1949. The 
United States supplied 72 percent (1£0,4C0,000 
pounds}; Southern Rhodesia, 16 percent: 
India, 7 percent; and Nyasaland and Canada 
each, about 5 percent 

Tobacco in all forms accounted for about 
9.9 percent of total personal-consumption 
expenditures in the United Kingdom during 
the third quarter of 1949 compared with 
expenditures in the corresponding 1948 
period of about £780,000,000 or 9.6 percent. 
Personal-consumption expenditures for to- 
bacco products in the United States in the 
same year were estimated at $4,147,000,000, 
or 2.3 percent of total personal-consump- 
tion expenditures. In the United Kingdom, 
tobacco was exceeded in importance by 
only three consumer-goods categories: Food, 
clothing, and other 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The 1949 tobacco crop in Western Germany 
is estimated at 19,800,000 pounds, up 11 
percent from the 17,800,000 pounds grown 
in 1948 but still less than half the estimated 
prewar average output of about 44,000,000 
pounds, according to a recent communica- 
tion from the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany at Frankfurt am Main. 

About 22,700 acres were devoted to tobacco 
in 1949 compared with 21,700 acres in 1948. 





import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘Useful’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘Luxury’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 4-sucre-per-dollar charge, 
Most non-trade remittances are made at the free rate. 


Nicaragua,.—Imports are effected at the official rate, 


most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate, 


A tax of 5 pt reent s le \ ied on sales of exch inge at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of tne 
merchandise, imports are paid for at one or another ol 
the given rates 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market 

Uruguay.—The basic import rate of 1.90 pesos per dok 


lar applies to a long list of raw materials and primary 
necessities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of 
total imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar estab 
lished October 5, 1949, applies to non-listed imports, 
deemed to be non-essentials or luxuries 

Venezuela Controlled and free rates identical. ; 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
ire either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are In 
everal countries iliegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 
above 
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FACILITIES + REQUIREMENTS + PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Prepared in Travel Branch, Office of International Trade 





British Air-Line Rebates 
For Bulk Travel 


Effective January 1, 1950, British European 
Airways inaugurated a bulk-travel rebate 
scheme covering its internal services, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at Lon- 
don. Available only to users of the air line’s 
credit travel orders, the new scheme pro- 
vides for 5 percent automatic rebate to per- 
sons spending more than £200 on air travel 
during a period of 12 months. Excess-bag- 
gage charges are credited in addition to actual 
ticket costs 


Entry Permits For Germany 
And Austria Should Be 
Obtained in the United States 


A great many American tourists wanting 
to visit Germany and Austria do not realize 
that entry permits for these countries are 
issued in the United States, according to the 
Travel Development Section, ECA Office of 
the Special Representative in Europe. 

The demand for these permits in some 
European cities is such that, because of lack 
of sufficient personnel, the time required for 
issuance of the permit is sometimes 6 or 7 
days. 

The Travel Development Section suggests 
to travel agencies and other agencies con- 
cerned that they notify persons in the United 
States of this development and urge that 
those desiring to enter occupied territories 
in Europe procure the necessary permit in 
the United States before departure; this 
would eliminate delay and inconvenience to 
the travelers. Applications should be made 
to the Allied High Commission Permit Of- 
fice, Department of the Army, Suite 436, 42 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Clarification of Brazil's 
Non-Visa Regulation 
For Transit Travelers 


Decision No. 157, of the Brazilian Council 
of Immigration and Colonization, contains 
the following with regard to the conditions 
under which travelers in transit through 
Brazil may remain in the country without a 
visa, according to a dispatch dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1949, from the American Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro: 

(1) The stay of aliens in transit may be 
granted for 8 days commencing from the 
arrival of the carrier; 

(2) If the carrier remains in port more 
than 8 days, the Director of Maritime Police 
may grant the alien in transit an extension 
of the period provided for in article 1 of this 
Decision; 
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(3) At the time of disembarkation, there 
will be delivered by the transportation com- 
pany to the police officials, besides the reg- 
ular list of passengers, a list of those passen- 
gers in transit, with a declaration in each 
case of the date of reembarkation and type 
of transportation; 

(4) Passports or any documents used in 
lieu of passports will be retained by the po- 
lice officials and will be returned at the time 
of departure, since those passengers are con- 
sidered as not being eligible to remain in the 
country; and 

(5) When a passenger enjoying the ad- 
vantage of a transit stay fails to reembark, 
the police officials, besides holding the trans- 
portation company responsible if it is found 
guilty, will notify the passenger to depart 
immediately and, if prompt attention is not 
given the notice, those penalties prescribed 
in the regulations in force for deportation of 
aliens will be applied. 


Expenditures for European 
Travel Promotion and Results 


The following data, for 1948, appéared in 
the November 1949 issue of the official pub- 
lication of the German Tourist Office: 


[In U.S, dollars] 


Amounts Per- 


spent for | centage 7 oy 
Country promotion | paid by n oon -" 

of foreign | govern- onan 

tourism ments ; 
Switzerland $1, 160, 000 66 $97, 700, 000 
France 826, 000 100 100, 000, 000 
Italy 1, 370, 006 100 80, 000, 000 
United Kingdom 1, 700, 000 61 188, 000. 000 
Belgium 133, 060 100 11, 400, 000 
Netherlands 205, 000 M4 10, 400, 000 
Sweden 164, 000 36 38, 900, 000 
Denmark 229, 000 et) 7, 000, 000 
Ireland 157, 000 62 88, 600, 000 


Hotel Accommodations in Italy 


The Institute of Statistics and the Tourist 
Commission of Italy recently reported that 
there are 225,769 hotel beds available in the 
whole of Italy, of which 9,129 are de luxe 
and 32,282 first-class, according to the ECA 
Mission to Italy. De luxe and first-class 
hotels in Rome were reported to have 1,812 
and 4,304, respectively; Genoa, 302 de luxe 
and 410 first-class, and Naples, 274 and 1,684. 


Hotel Construction 
Suspended in Curacao 


Further construction work on the Peter 
Stuyvesant Hotel at Willemstad, Curacao, 
has been suspended pending a determina- 
tion of financial and other problems, accord- 


ing to the American Consul General at Cu- 
racao, N. W. I. This project, originally 
planned as a seven-story 63-room modern 
structure costing slightly over $1,000,000, 
was started on June 1, 1948, and it was origi- 
nally thought that it would be completed in 
late 1950. At the time of work suspension, 
only the foundations had been erected. No 
definite decision has yet been made as to 
whether construction will be resumed. 


Italy Urges Customs Courtesy 


The Italian Ministry of Finance, in a cir- 
cular letter to all Italian Customs super- 
visors and guards, urges improved courtesy 
to travelers, according to a report from the 
ECA Mission to Italy. Following is an ab- 
stract of the instructions: 

Moderation and tolerance should always 
guide Customs operations, considering that 
the loss of a few cents of Customs duties is 
well balanced by the great benefit which 
Italy’s economy expects from an increased 
flow of tourists. With regard to departing 
foreigners, excessive diligence should not be 
displayed in looking for objects which the 
tourist has purchased in Italy as a souvenir 
of his trip. Unless commercial speculation 
is evident, regulations now in force should 
be applied with the same moderation and 
tolerance that is recommended for importa- 
tion baggage inspection. 


Estimate of U.S. Travel 
Expenditures to Europe, 1949 


Though complete returns are unavailable, 
an Official U. S. Office of Business Economics 
estimate gives $190,000,000 as the expenditure 
by residents of the United States in Europe 
in 1949. This compares with $122,000,000 for 
1948. Neither figure includes expenditures 
for fares nor travel by U. S. military and 
civil officials. 


Shorter Halts at 
European Frontier Stations 


A report of the Tourism Committee of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation indicates that some success has 
been achieved in reducing the time con- 
sumed in the halts for border formalities 
made by international trains. Minimum 
saving of time was 40 minutes, maximum 
29 hours (Paris to Istanbul), with average 
around 4 hours. 


Foreign Tourists in 
Amsterdam in 1948 


The number of overnight stays in Amster- 
dam by foreign tourists in 1948 were nearly 
1,000,000, an increase of 60 percent over 1947, 
according to the Amsterdam Association for 
the Promotion of Tourism as reported by the 
American Consul General in that city. 

The largest number of visitors came from 
Belgium, with 62,208, and second largest from 
Britain, with 60,635, and the next largest 
from the United States, with 56,186. The 
Association believes these figures were ex- 
ceeded in 1949, but points to the need for 
more hotel space. 


Youth Argosy Reports Results of 
Operations in Summer 1949 


Youth Argosy carried 7,100 U. S. students 
to and from Europe during 1949, according 
to a report from that organization. Cost 
of a round-trip flight was $340. A question- 
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naire covering 2,000 students (both air and 
sea travelers) showed that the average ex- 
penditure for Youth Argonauts was $939. 
Average amount spent in Europe was $599. 
More than 50 percent indicated their prefer- 
ence for air travel. 


British Parliamentary 


Secretary Advocates 
Moderate-Priced Ships 


Addressing the Southampton Forty-One 
Club recently on “Shipping and Export,” 
L. J. Callaghan, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Transport, said the British liner 
companies’ efforts had resulted in a substan- 
tial increase in the country’s earnings from 
abroad, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce (Liverpool). He pointed out that 
whereas in 1948 Cunard White Star carried 
69,000 passengers in 18 ships, they last year 
carried 107,000 in 10 ships, which he consid- 
ered was a fine record. 

Shipping companies, he said, should ex- 
plore the possibility of building a more 
moderate kind of ship in which ordinary 
people, of ordinary means, could afford to 
sail. “There are many folk in this country 
who have daughters on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and there are also large num- 
bers who have emigrated between 10 and 40 
years ago who would like to return and see 
the old country, but their purses will not 
run to the existing fares. If the companies 
would build more moderate vessels it would 
help ordinary folk and also the country’s 
economic position,” Mr. Callaghan main- 
tained. 


Argentina Liberalizes 
Tourist Regulations 


An Argentine decree, No. 30,782 of De- 
cember 7, 1949, facilitates the entry of for- 
eign travelers, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing articles, as reported by the American 
Embassy at Buenos Aires: 

(1) Travelers entering the country, and 
furnishing proof of their character as tour- 
ists in keeping with rules in force, will enjoy 
the fullest facilities in matters concerning 
customs formalities, exchange regulations 
and import and export permits, both for 
clearance of their personal effects as tour- 
ists and for reembarkation thereof in due 
course, or for shipping such effects as may 
have been purchased in the country; 

(2) Travelers referred to above may intro- 
duce, free of customs duty or any other 
charge, all articles that make up their lug- 
gage; 

(3) This exemption from customs duties 
and taxes covers the automobile introduced 
by the tourist holding a “Carnet de Passages 
en Douane,”’ as well as the plane when the 
owners thereof travel in it; these may freely 
enter and depart from the country; 

(4) Tourists bringing with them photo- 
graphic and motion-picture cameras, pro- 
jectors for family use, field glasses, portable 
typewriters, electric razors, wireless sets and 
portable record players, sporting goods, and 
any other articles generally pertaining to 
tourists, will present upon their arrival a 
sworn statement in duplicate indicating the 
make and quantity of the effects in question. 
The original of this document will remain 
in the hands of the customs authorities, and 
the duplicate will be held by the interested 
party for presentation to the customs au- 
thorities upon departing from the country; 

(5) The time-limit for the stay of effects 
in the country shall be the same as that 
granted to tourists by the National Migra- 
tions Bureau, so that any extension granted 
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by the latter automatically applies to the 
permit for effects also; 

(6) Apart from the privilege referred to in 
No. (4), the National Customs Bureau will 
see to it that its agencies authorize the de- 
parture from the country without requiring 
prior permit from the Bureau of Exportation 
and Importation of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce of such effects as tourists 
may have purchased in Argentina, provided 
that such effects are of national industry, 
that they be considered articles pertinent to 
travel, and that the exportation thereof is 
not prohibited; 

(7) The ministries of the Interior and of 
Technical Affairs will take the necessary 
steps to ensure preferential and prompt at- 
tention to formalities required of tourists 
in matters coming under their jurisdiction; 

(8) Regarding their personal appearance 
before the police for the purpose of fulfilling 
the requirements of article 3 of Decree 
1.162/949, tourists may delegate, if they wish, 
landlords or hosts to present to the compe- 
tent authorities the documents required by 
Nos. 2 and 4 of this decree; 

(9) Within 30 days from the date of the 
present decree, the Ministry of the Treasury 
will compile a booklet comprising all rules 
and regulations in force and will order its 
publication in the Spanish, English, French, 
and Italian languages; 

(10) In order to fulfill the provision stipu- 
lated in the preceding article, Government 
offices will be obliged to furnish the infor- 
mation that may be requested of them, as 
well as to cooperate in the manner that the 
Ministry of the Treasury may deem neces- 
sary; 

(11) The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Worship will distribute the aforementioned 
booklet among its representatives abroad in 
order that it be handed to tourists when a 
visa is granted them; 

(12) The Ministry of Public Works, through 
the intermediary of the General Administra- 
tion of National Parks and Travel, will be 
entrusted with the widespread distribution 
of the booklet in question through its 
agencies abroad; 

(13) The competent ministries will see to 
it that offices be installed abroad and at the 
docks and airports through which tourists 








Foreign Service Officer 
HAROLD STRONG TEWELL 


Harold Strong Tewell, Counselor at the 
United States Embassy at Habana since the 
spring of 1947, had previously served at 
Habana for nearly 10 years, in 1933-42, first 
as Consul, later as 
Consul General, 
and finally as Con- 
sul yeneral and 
First Secretary. 
From Habana he 
was sent to Rio de 
Janeiro as Consul 
General and First 
Secretary. He then 
served in the De- 
partment of State 
from the spring of 
1945 until the 
spring of 1947 as 
Assistant Chief of 
the Division of 
Foreign Service 
Personnel. 

Mr. Tewell joined the Foreign Service in 
February 1920 and subsequently was Vice 
Consul at Winnipeg, North Bay, and Van- 
couver, and Consul at Vancouver until trans- 
ferred to Habana in January 1933. 

Born at Drayton, North Dakota, Mr. Tewell 
was graduated from Cando (North Dakota) 
High School and attended the University of 
North Dakota for 2 years. During the 10 
years that preceded his joining the Foreign 
Service, he did newspaper work for a year, 
was a bookkeeper for 2 years, was a deputy 
collector of customs with the Treasury De- 
partment for 5 years, and for 2 years was 
immigration inspector with the Department 
of Labor. 


Tewell 





enter the country, for the purpose of assist- 
ing and advising them. These ministries 
may also call upon the Ministry of Finance 
to install exchange offices in the places of 
entry; and 

(14) All rules and regulations contrary to 
the present decree are hereby annulled. 





planes on such flights. 
from 1 to 27 degrees C. 


containers than can planes. 


CO, and oxygen. 


International Developments,” 





Preservation of Cut Flowers in the Netherlands 


Experiments on the preservation of cut flowers through control of temperatures and 
the use of CO, gas have been conducted in Bennekom, the Netherlands. 
work was undertaken primarily to find an economically feasible means of placing Nether- 
lands flowers on the market of Southern Hemisphere countries. 

It has been definitely established that the transportation of cut flowers @y air to such 
markets as South Africa and South America is not practicable, mainly because satisfactory 
equipment has not been developed to economically maintain desired temperatures in 
Temperatures on flights to South Africa show variations ranging 


It is believed, however, that the transportation of tinned and refrigerated cut flowers 
by ship has real possibilities and experiments are still going on in this connection. 
Ships can be much more economically equipped with refrigerating facilities and airtight 
Window displays in flower shops may offer another 
possibility for practical use of the process. 

The gas used in the experiments is called “flowergas” and consists of a mixture of 
The proportions used have been kept secret, but are understood to 
vary, depending on the duration of travel and the kind of flowers. 

As to the value of CO. gas in the preservation of cut flowers, it appears that tempera- 
ture control and the use of airtight containers are more important than the gas. The 
use of CO, gas in combination with controlled temperature has, however, given good 
experimental results in preserving certain flowers. 

Little is known about the effect of such factors as humidity, conditions of growth, 
varieties, and the state of maturity at cutting time on the keeping qualities of cut flowers. 

{[Note: A detailed discussion of these experiments will be found in World Trade in 
Commodities Report, entitled “Foods and Related Agricultural Products 
issued by the Food Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, February 1950.) 
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